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Reasons for establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British 


Colonies, being a report of a Committee of the African 
Institution. Published by order of that Society, Svo. Pp. 
118. Hatchard, 1815. 


Tne philanthropists, par excellence, who have not only kindly 
taken under their special guardianship the characters of our 


~West-India colonists, and the management of. their negroes ; 


but have also expressed a particular anxiety to relieve their 
constitutional assemblies from the laborious task of legislation, 
are certainly entitled to whatever portion of praise may be 
legitimately due to perseverance, abstractedly considered. Per- 
haps, however, it might have been as well, if they had made 
their own estates the scene of their philanthropic experi- 


_Ments; as, had these experiments been  amge a of loss, 
_they would have been the only sufferers. 


n our limited view 
of justice, which we dare not take upon oufselves to consider 
on the sane enlarged scale on which these gentlemen afé daily 
accustomed to contemplate, and to apply, it is not very con- 
sistent with its principles to make experiments on the property 
of others. 

When the advocates for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
first opened their views and. designs to the British parliament 


and public, regulation, not abolition, was the avowed object. 


Having obtained that, they boldly contended for unqualified 
abolition, and when it was objected, that they only solicited 
abolition as the* preparatory step to the total emazicipation of 
No. 207, Vol. 49, August, 1815. P | 7. 
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all the slaves actually existing in our colonies, they repelied 
the charge, with evident symptoms of indignation, and dis- 
claimed any such intention. Proceeding in a regular gra- 
dation, ‘forgetful of their former pledge, amd confident in 
increased protection, they now come.forward to avow eman- 
cipation to be their ultimate object; but have recourse to a 
subterfuge which would do honour to a disciple of Ignatius, 
i and declare that when they disavowed this object, they only 
; meant that they had no wish to compel emancipation by legis- 
| Jative authority, only to produce it by the slaw operation of the 
abolition law’! This is a subterfuge unworthy a man of cha- 
racter, ike Mr. Wilberforce, who knows full well that, had 
he avowed this object, in any shape, or under any qualification, 
it would have experienced not only the most decided oppo- 
sition, hut the most marked reprobation, and would even, in 
all probability, have rendered his efforts for the abobition of 
the trade abortive. As, however, this object is, at last, 
acknowledged, and as every measure proposed by the African 
Institution (to whom, indeed, we expect soon to see a large 
rtion of the business of the Colonial Department trans 
\ ferred!) is obviously intended to be subordinate and instru- 
mental to the production of that favourite end, its members 
must not be surprized if all their propositions are viewed with 
universal jealousy, received with the greatest mistrust, and 
examined with extraordinary minuteness. Without this, all 
persons interested in Colonial Property, or feeling for the 
prosperity of our colonies, will not do justice either to them- 
selves or to their country. 

This pamphlet, and the measure which it recommends, 
proceeds upon the assumption of a fact, which is no where 
ptoved to exist, and the iverred existence of which is by no 

, means demonstrated by the facts which the author adduces, 
or the arguments with which be supports his hypothesis. He 
first merely supposes the case “ that negroes from Africa are 
clandestinely brought into our Sygar Islands, and there held 
in slavery,” in order to contend that ‘ the abolition laws art 
worse than useless.’ But let us attend to his reasons. 
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** The same crimes are committed, the same miseries are inflicted 

in Africa, aud a still greater destroction of homan life must take 
* place on the passage, not Only from the circvity which may be 
‘| ‘ nécessary to elude detection and seizure, but from. the absence of 
at those legislative regulations which mitigated the letharious horrors of 
ay the voyage, while the commerce was permitted by law. Th 
— baving to risk the forfeiture of bis ship as well as cargo, i? 
a prohibited trade, will take care that the tonnage is as scantily pre 
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tioned as possible to the number of the captiveson board. He 
<a now the temptation of reducing, by that means, not only 
the expence, but the legal perils, of the adventure, in their propors 
tions to his possible gains.” 


The author here begs the question, as the logicians term it, and 
the consequence which he cepicts as certain, is by no means 
so clear to us. On the contiary, it seems to us that the 
smuggler of slaves would, like every other smuggler, have as 
light and as swift-sailing a vessel as he could procure. And, 
therefore, that the sufferings of the slaves would be dimi- 
nished, by the voyage being shortened. 

With about as much reas’n, the author takes it for granted, 
judging from his own prejudices, that none but the very worst, 
the most abandoned, of them, would engage in this illicit 
traffic. 


“ The poor Africans, who may now be carried into slavery by 
British hands, must fe committed to men not only hardened by the 
habits of oppression, but reckless of pubiic shame, contemptuous of 
all authority, human or divine, and addicted to the most desperate 
hazards, for the sake of lawless gain. 

“ Tt is, in a word, by fe/ons, by the same description of character 


that break into our houses at midnight, or rob us on the highway.’ 


that Africans smuggled by British subjects must now be dragged from 
their native shores, and carried across the Ailantic.” 


This must be, this inevitable consequence, which strikes* sabi 


forcibly the perceptive faculties of these sensitive philan-_ 
thropists, are any thing but clear and obvious to our common, 
and unenlightened, understandings. And the author knows 
very well, that the. mere ci:cumstance of a legislative decla- 
ration, that a man who shall now deal in slaves, shall be guilty 
of felony, does not reduce him to a level with a housebreaker 
ora hichwayman, either in fact, or in law. But rant as well 
as cant is pressed into the service of philanthropy, for the 
sake of effect ; it tells at a public meeting; and, then, who 
will presume to quesion the veracity of a Saint? It does 
hot, we contend, necessarily follow, that slaves smuggled into 
British colonies, are more severely treated than slaves legally 
imported into foreign islands. We are not disposed to justify 
the act of smuggling ; we are only anxious to expose the false 
pretences by which the African lustitution seek to accomplish 
their ends, and by which they have already, we lament to say, 
duped bis Majesty’s Government, and deceived a great part of 
the British community. The severity with which smuggled 
slaves are supposed to be treated, does not, however, form the 
chief ground of our author’s yore 
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** These, however, are not the only, nor the worst, evils which 
would flow from a contraband importation into ovr colonies. Jt 
would be fatal to one of the dearest hones of alolitionists, and the 
melioration of the treatment of those unfortunate fellow creatures, our 
West-Indian slaves." 


It would be well if gentlemen who lay claim to pre-eminent 
piety, and to a philanthropy superior to that of their fellow. 
creatures, would steer quite clear of all these insidious sug- 
gestions, and pointed insinuations. In this last paragraph, 
which is printed in italics, in the tract itself, it is evidently 
meant to convey the impression to the reader, that the con- 
dition of the slaves in the West Indies had not experienced 
any melioration, either before or since the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, whereas the contrary is notoriously the fact; 
and the members of the African Institution cannot be ignorant 
of it. It is most unworthy conduct, thus to deal forth such 
loose and groundless insinuations, merely to revive a senseless 

rejudice, and a vulgar outcry, against the whole body of 

est-India proprietors, who are as much entitled to pros 
tection and respect, as the whole horde of modern philan- 
thropists. 


‘* As it is impossible suddenly to break their fetters. without 
danger of calamitous Consequences, not only to their masters but 
themselves, we must suffer them to remain, for some considerable 
period, in their present state of bondage. The most extreme and 
abject slavery that ever degraded and cursed mankind, must yet 
continue to be the reproach of the freest and happiest empire that 
ever the sun beheld,” 


It is not true, that slavery, as it now prevails in the West- 
Indies, is cither the most extreme or the most alject slavery; 
and if these zealous advocates for the blacks would, but fora 
moment, abstract their attention from their darling Africans, 
who appear to be the Enfans gaids of philanthropy, they 
would find that there exists a much more abject and degrading 
slavery, in Abyssinia, and that a trade in Christian slaves is 
actually carried on between that country and the Asiatic set 
tlements. Butas these slaves are neither Africans nor Ne 
groes, they have not the sam2claim to the humane and dis- 
criminating patronage of the abolitionists, as their sable 
protegés in the West-Indies. Jn an effusion of philanthropi¢ 
rage, the author, more than indirectly, accuses every mat 
who has the presumption to differ from him, on the necessitf 
of emancipating the slaves, in other words, of letting the 
blacks loose, to cut the throats of the whites, as in Suiat 
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Domingo, of a contempt for ‘ justice and mercy,’ and as 
ignorant of * his duties as an Englishman, a christian, and a 
man.” This is an admirable specimen of the humility and 
charity of these fanatics who, asserting their claim to Papal 
infallibility, exclude all who do not subscribe to their doctrines, 
from the pale of civilized society. We flatter ourselyes we 
have as much justice and mercy as any of the respectable 
Committee of the African Institution, certain we are, that we 
have more justice, than to try hazardous experiments with the 
property of our fellow subjects, or to convert a philanthropic 
crusade, into a lucrative commercial speculation ;—and we 
have the vanity to think that we know too much of the duties 
of a christian, to calumniate a whole body of men for no 
better reason than because they dissent from ous own notions 
of propriety in the adoption of a dangerous innovation, which 
may be productive of great.mischief. Yet we are not ashamed 
to acknowledge our radical dissent from the hapes, the views, 
and the proceedings, of the African Institution! 

With the same inattention to matter of fact, the author 
asserts, that no difference of opinion subsisted in Parliament 
on the evil of colonial slavery. The truth is, that a very 
great difference of opinion has ever subsisted on that subject, 
and still continues to subsist. And if the philanthropists 
imagine that their little coterie includes the whole British 
public, or that they have succeeded in making converts of the 
whole nation, they egregiously deceive themselves. That 
something like an uniformity of opinion prevailed latterly on 
the propriety of abolishing the Slave Trade, may be safely 
afirmed, but nothing farther. Yet the author argues on this 
assumed fact, as upon an incontrovertible position, and deduces 
from it the necessity for the adoption by Parliament of every 
measure which can lead to the total abolition of colonial 
slavery, in other words, to the entire emancipation of all ex- 
isting slaves. Hic labor-hoc opus est !! 

The African Institution will not leave the task of meliorating 
the condition of slaves to the Colonial Assemblies, who are 
unquestionably the best qualified, from their local knowledge, 
and personal experience, for the task. | 


“* Nor was it to acts of assembly in any case, that the abolitionists 
professed chiefly to look for the melioration of the state of the 
slaves, They did not decline, indeed, on the contrary, they earnestly 
desired the enactment of meliorating laws. In some cases, the 
existing oppression arises not from ihe abuse of a master's powers, 
but from the direct and immediate operation of the Colonial Laws 
themselves; and, therefore, a repeal of those laws is the effectual 
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and only relief. Bat those evils which constitate, beyond all pro. 
portion, the largest share of the miseries of s avery, flow trom mis. 
administration of discietionary private powers, wih which the mapter 
himself and his agents are necessarily intrusted, wherever that relation 
subsists; and to controul the exercise of these by public laws, is 
as impossible as it would be to prevent, by the ivterposition of the 
courts in this country, evils that flow from the wickedness, the im- 
prudence, or the negligence, of parents ; or to heal the infelicities of 
conjugal life.” 


All this is very easily asserted ; and the abolitionists have 
so long been accustomed to have their dicta received as 
admitted truths, and have ultimately succeeded. in enlisting 
prejudice so strongly on their side, that they have ceased to 
think proofs necessary. For our own part, however, who by 
no means incline to subscribe to their infallibility, we must 
take leave to doubt the alleged fact. Putting humanity out of 
the question, the tie of interest is so powerful over the 
masters, to induce them to treat their slaves well, that the 
presumption is that they are so treated. And nothing less 
than positive facts, resting on undoubted authority, shall make 
us believe that the case is otherwise. Indeed, in acknowledging 
the inefficacy of laws to enforce good tveatment, it is admitted 
that the laws for the abolition of the trade were in'ended to 

roduce this effect, by the very operation of interest. Yet, 
in the very breath in which this object of the laws referred to 
is acknowledged ; it is unaccountably allowed, that the laws 
had an ulterior object, which not only was not avowed, but 
which was most express!y, disavowed, at the time when those 
laws were enacted 


* To them their promoters have confidently looked, not only 
for the deli-erance of Africa fiom the horrors of that trathe, as 
far as Great Britain can effect it, bat for the future progressive deli 
verance of our colonial slaves from a most crue] and destructive 
bondage.” 


Why was not this object honestly and manfully avowed 
at the time? We will tell «them why—because they knew 
that the avowal of it would so jusily alarm our represeutatives 
for the safety of all West-India property, that the bill for 
the abolition would be lost. And, therefore, they had recourse 
to a falsehood, when, thir intention being known, and they 
were charged with the fact, they peremptorily denicd it. Was 
this conduct worthy such a man as Mr, Wilberforce ? Was 
it consistent with that inflexible, unbending, veracity, which 
would not conceal or disguise truth, to save a fellow creature 
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from the guilt of murder? Messrs. Wilberforce, - Stevens, 
Babington, Macaulay, and Budd, well know what we mean ; 
will recoliegt a memorable discussion, at the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, which lasted two days, and in which 
these getitlemen, and others of the same cast, gravely main- 
tained that it were better that one fellow creature should perish 
by the hand of an assassin, and his assassin by the hand of the 
executioner, than that the death of both and the guilt of one 
should be prevented by a falsehood !!! And yet, they could have 
no scruple to pronounce or to sanction a falsehood, in order to 
pass the law for the abolition of the Slave Trade, But we 
beg our readers to mark their jesuitical confession and sub- 
terfuge, as developed in the following passage, penhed by one 
of these conscientious aboliticuists, 


* Acca ed by their opponents of meditating a geveral emuanci- 
pation, they denied the charge, But it was dented only in the inste 
dious meaning of the imputation iéself.” 


A more insidious, a more hypocritical, and a more impudent, 
passage, we must add, than this, was never penned. 


“ They did not aim at an emancipation to be effected by iusur- 
rections in the West Indies, or to be ordained precipitately by positive 
law ; but they never denied, and scrupled not to avow, that they did 
look forward to a future extinction of slavery in the colanies, to be 
accomplished by the same happy means, which forinerly put an end to. 
itin England ; namely, by a benign though insensible revolution in 
opinions and manvers, by the encouragement of particular manu- 
missions, and the progressive melioration of the condition of the 
slaves, till it should slide insensibly, into general freedom. They 
looked, in short, to an emencipation, of which not the slaves but the 
masters should be the willing instruments or ayihors,” 


” 


Whatever they looked to, and whatever the Committee of 
the African Institution may now think fit to. assert, they made 
no such avowal as this, in the House of Commons, when 
charged with a meditated emancipation; they gave the. charge, 
on the contrary, a denial the most direct, peremptory, and 
unqualified. And, in so doing, the advocates of the abolition 
acted hypocriticaily and dishonourably, and if they, be not 
ashamed of the miserable excuse here made for theai, success 
must have increased their assurance in a wonderful degree. 

The author endeavours to reconcile the West-Ladia proprie- 
tors to this notable scheme of emancipation, by a reference to 
the former state of slavery in this country, and in fogeigu 
kingdoms; but which, in point of fact, is wholly irrelevant to 
the present question. He contends, that where slaves, axe 
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easily obtained, their treatment is always the worst. We will 
not, however, take that fact on the simple assertion of an 
anonymous writer, who makes no scruple to sacrifice the 
characters of a large and respectable body of men, to his own 
fanatical prejudices ;—for prejudices as strong as those, though 
of a more questionable nature, which led Peter the Hermit 
to beat up for recruits, for the extirpation of infidels from 
Palestine, infest the bosoms, and inflame the imaginations, of 
our crusading abolitionists, By a very natural process in his 
mode of reasoning, he draws the conclusion, that emancipation 
is the only remedy against ill-treatment. One thing is here 
admitted, which has been but little attended to by ordinary 
observers, in the course of this discussion; namely, that the 
effect of the abolition must be to increase, in a very great 
degree, the expence of cultivation, and consequently to enhance 
the price of all West-India produce; a consequence which 
was studiously kept out of sight, during the parliamentary 
dehates on the subject. Assuming the fact, that a contraband 
trade in slaves actually exists, which it was his duty to prove, 
and charitably taking it for granted, that so long as the West- 
]: dia proprietors can buy slaves at any price, they will indulge 
themselves in the expensive pleasure of killing them by ill-treat- 
ment (for if his argument dont go to this, it is altogether fal- 
lacious and futile) he concludes, that unless this smuggling can 
be suppressed, the abolition will be worse than useless. 

In the Second Section of his¥fract, the author undertakes 
to shew the inefficacy of existing acts for the prevention of a 
contraband trade in Slaves. But though he asserts, that there 
is “ abundant reason to conclude” that such a trade is carried 
‘ on in some, if not in all, of our islands, he is precluded, for- 
sooth! from adducing any proof of the fact, because the in- 
formation received cannot he published, out of delicacy to the 

rsons who sent it!!! The condemnation of ships, indeed, 
loving slaves on board, is cited as a proof of. the existence of 
the trade; but, till the circumstances of stich condemnation 
are before the public, the proof cannot be admitted. And we 
should have thought, that the disgrace, and enormous expence, 
already incurred by some of these condemnations, made con- 
trary to British Jaw, and in violation of the law of nations, 
would have induced these gentlemen studiously to avoid all 
reference tothem. They conceive, however, the case of Tri- 
nidad, that unfortunate Island, which seems destined to be the 
object, and the prey, of eternal experiments, ministerial and 
philanthropic !---to supply abundant proofs of the fact which 
they are solicitous to establish. 
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« Jn Trinidad, by the last official returns, prior to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, the number of slaves did not exceed 20,000, being 
but a smal! increase from 1805, when their numbers were stated by 
Sir William Young, from retutns of that date, to have been 19,700. 
The intermedia'e loss, by excess of deaths beyond births, must have 
nearly equalled the whole numbers imported; though there can be no 
doult that these, in 1806 and 1807, bad been unusually large. Ne- 
vertlieless, from the ist of January, 1808, when Jegal importation 
from Africa ceased, the slave population there appears to have rapidly 
increased. The returns for 1810 being 20,729; and for 18J1, 


21,288." 


Afterwards, in 1812, an Order of Council (at the sugges- 
tion, no doubt, of the African Institution) passed to order a 
formal registry of Slaves in Trinidad; and it was supposed, for 
these geutlemen suppose and conjecture, where they ought to 

ove, that, at that time, the slaves in the island did not exceed 
Ij or 18,000. But not one single document or calculation is 
produced to sanction this supposition, which is, therefore, 
purely gratuitous, and probably framed for the purpose of sup- 
porting their conclusion. It is to be observed, also, that the 
official returns. mentioned in the passage quoted, are not more 
to be relied on ; they were made under no obligation to accu- 
racy, and with many inducements to inaccuracy; and, there- 
fore, in arguing the question, they ought to be wholly rejected. 
The Order of Council, however, directed that the returns 
should .be made upon oath, and, accordingly, the return so 
made, at the close of 1813, presented a total of 25,717 slaves 
in Trinidad. The writer of the pamphlet before us exults 
wonderfully in this statement, which he has the folly to think 
conclusive of the question. But, in our mind, it proves uo- 
thing; nor could it prove any thing, unless the previous re- 
turns had been made under the same solemn sanction as the 
last return, 

The author, as if aware of the weakness of his premises, 
admits that it is not the actual degree of jllicit slave trade, 
that constitutes its mischievous tendency in the preventing 
improvements,’’---but “ its known practicability, and the con- 
sequent expectation of such a resource when wanted,” In 
our mind this is fallacious reasoning, and mere trifling with the 
understandings of men. It would surely be time enough for 
these wholesale quacks in colonial speculations to come to 
Parliament with their panacea, when the mischief had been 
proved to exist, and its effects experienced, Experimental Le- 
gislation is neither wise nor prudent. But did not this Com- 
mittee know that their inferential reasoning, with respect to the 
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supposed existence of an illicit slave-trade in Trinidad, wag 
wholly false ; and that, in point of fact, only one solitary in- 
stance of the master of a vessel, who had trvo slaves on board, 
to assist him in his ship, and not intended to be left at Trini- 
dad, has been proved to exist? And, notwithstanding these 
circumstances of mitigation, this man’s vessel was cunfiscated; 
---such is the persecuting spirit which uniformly marks the 
conduct of these humane abolitionists. 

Quitting the high ground on which the Committee affected 
to stand, frittering down the fact of an existing contraband 
trade into an opinion that such trade might be carried on, and 
then diminishing the public or general opinion, into the opi- 
nien * of any considerable proportion of the planters,” with- 
outa single proof, a solitary fact, to establish the actual preva- 
lance of such an opinion, even in a single individual; they 
coutend, that the evil is not less certain, than if the trade were 
proved to exist, and the opinion were universal. And thence, 
with an ingenuity, and a mode of reasoning peculiar to them. 
selves, they deduce the necessity of 


*€ Such changes, in the existing system, as may raise the moral 
and civil character of the black population, so as to clear the way tor 
Suture and gradual emancipation ! ! !" 


This is the burden of their song, the object of all their 
wishes, and the end of all their schemes, legislative, political, 
and commercial, Undeterred by the example of the American 
Rebellion, undismayed by the nameless horrors of St. Do- 
mingo, these ardent philanthropists hesitate not to recommend 
measures, and to pursue plans, evidently calculated, though 
not intended, to produce similar effects, and to give ‘birth to 
similar movements, Why---once more let us ask---did they 
not honestly avow their ultimate object when they first solicited 
the abvlition of the trade ? Though less politic, it would have 
been more honest; and though their views might have been 
frustrated, their consistency and their character would have 
been preserved, 

A needless argument is used ta prove, what none but an 
ideot could doubt, that if a few planters were to incur a greatef 
expence in the management of their slaves, as recommended 
hy the abolitionists, they must either sell their produce at a 
higher price than their neighbours, or suffer a certain loss 
And, therefore, it is maintained, that the re; pulation suggested, 
should he enforced by law, when the price of produce must be 
generally raised, and the additional Expence ** will fall, not 08 
themselves, but npon those who, for sucha purpose, will cheer 
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‘fully bear it, their fellow subjects in Europe.” As these gen- 


¢tlemen are not, thank God, the representatives of the British 
commu ity, they should have had the decency to abstain trom 
giving such a pledge. in the names of all their fellow subjects, 
who, we suspect, will be very little disposed to redeem it, as 
they find the high price which they are, at this time, obliged 
to pay for the produce of our colonies, as much as they can 
afford to pay. But the philanthropists, if they be consistent, 
should raise a benevolent subscription to indemnify the pro- 
prietors of West. India estates for all the losses they may 
sustain from the adoption of their schemes of reform. 

The author boldly asserts that the abolition of the slave 
trade has been productive of: no one benefit to the slaves ; and 
that their condition has been, in vo respect, meliorated, since 
the trade was abolished. As no proof of this assertion is 
brought forward, and as the author has made other assertions 
which we know to be incorrect, he must excuse us for with- 
holding our belief, until we s*:all have obtained better infor- 
mation on the subject, than he has thought proper to furnish 
to his readers. 

Several pages of declamation are devoted to the humane and 
christian-like purpose of exciting indignation aguinst our 
colonists, for setting their faces against the manurission of 
slaves. But there is so much hypocrisy, combined with so 
much injustice, in this daring and groundless attack, ou men 
who will not yield to the Committee of the African Institution, 
either in teclings of humanity, in love for justice, or in sen- 
timents of honour, «nd who would disdain even to promore 
their interest by the sacrifice of truth, that we shall extract the 


passage. 


“Can the case be further aggravated ? Yes; in the obstinate 
rejection of better principles, in a perverse opposition to the voice of a 
hberal age, and in the contamacy of these petty liwgivers tc wards 
the mother cou ry which protects and the Parliament that has 
power to controul them. ‘Tbe insular Jaws alluded to, which in 
any ar ost of our colonies resirain, acd virtually prolibut, mana- 
insvions, have all originated withw a very few years. They have in 
their odious principle, even been innovations on the former slave- 
codes, which freely permitted, though they did not hold ovt positive 
Mducements to, enfranchwement by. the act of the master; and 
some of those cruel innovations have been made, since the time that 
humane reformation of the colonial slave-laws was the unanimous 
Wish of Parliament, declared in votes and addresses to the crown ; and 
Officially made known to the assemblies. 

_“ Further aggravation still may seem scarcely possible; yet such 
#0 be found in the Aypocrisy of these iniquitous laws. With the 
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fraudulent design of concealing from European eyes thair trae pring 
ciple, they avoid the positive prohibition of entranchisement, but 
lay atax upon it, heavy enough to insure, generally speaking, the 
same effect ; and pretend that their object is to prevent free coloured 
persons becoming chargeable to their parishes or the public. The 
pretence is not only false bat inconsistent with notorious truth,” 


Certainly these manumited blacks cannot become charge. 
able to the parish, because there exist no poor laws in our 
colonies. But, notwithstanding this indecorous attack, this 
intemperate philippic, and these impudent assertions, in 
which truth avd decorum are openly violated; it is a 
certain fact, that the laws thus condemned, not ignorantly, 
but insidiously,; originated in motives of pure humanity, 
There existed a law to compel the planter to provide for 
his slaves, when rendered by age or infirmity, incapable of 
labour. And hence it was found, that instigated by avarice, 
some individuals were base enough to manumit such slaves, 
who were, in consequence, left to roam about the is- 
ands, in the utmost misery, and without any possible means 
of subsistence ; and it was to check this evil, and to compel 
the avaricious master to support his slaves, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the laws thus reprobated were passed! 
Whether they were efficacious for this purpose, or not, is 
not the question ; but the motives which led to their adoption 
were humane, and their object was benevolent and virtuous, 
The intention was not to raise a revenue for the support of 
infirm slaves turned loose upon the public, but to impose 
such a fine ov the master as to preveut him from the com- 
mission of so barbarous an act. The other motive which 
led to the adoption of these laws, we shall now proceed to 
notice. In pursuing his strain of invective, for a true mo- 
derp philanthropist, when he thinks he has found a fit subject 
for sarcasm and abuse, never quits it till he has worn it thread- 
bare, the organ of this pre-eminently moral and humane 
committee observes, 


‘¢ The father cannot without paying that oppressive tax, release 
hisown offspring from slavery, so as to become the father of five- 
mieo, justead of wretches to be driven like cattle for life.” 


Our readers must be told, that in the West India islands, 
an illicit ixtercourse has pretty generally subsisted, between 
white men and negro women, the offspring of which con- 
nection are what are denominated persons of colour. These 
bastards hive been the most troublesome of all the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies; and their fathers have always beea 
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solicitous to purchase the liberty of their mothers, that the 
children. might be born free, for, strange to say, though 
their. delicacy was not. hurt at so unnatural a connec- 
tion, nor their feelings wounded by its gross immorality, yet 
their pride was offended at the idea of being the parents of slaves. 
In order to check, at once, the public evil and the private 
vice, the_ colonial legislatures resolved to-enact laws for the 
prevention of manumission. And this, and the other motive, 
before stated, occasioned the enactments, which have so 
strongly roused the moral feelings, and excited the virtuous 
indignation of the Committee of the African Institution ! 
Surely such staunch philanthropists, such rigid moralists, 
could never be expected. to stand forth as the indirect pro- 
moters of vice and immorality, by lavishing their abuse on 
measures directly calculated to'restrain both! But the excess 
of their zeal blindstheir judgment, while their extreme phi- 
lanthropy renders them deaf to the voice of candour, of bene- 
volence, and of justice! They can dream, they can think, they 
can talk, of nothing but the emancipation of slaves; and 
they seriously maintain that it is a duty “* to enfranchise a mother 
who has bore, and raised to maturity, a given number of chil- 
dren,” without making any distinction between legitimate and 
illegitimate ‘children, between the progeny of virtue and the 
ofispring of vice. If this be not holdiag out a premium to 
immorality, we know not what it is. But the rancour of their 
abuse on the colonists knows no bouuds, and admits of no 
justification. If they were invested with papal power, they 
would certainly anathematize, excommunicate, and consign to 
perdition, all men, who are the masters of slaves! Another 
ground of invective with these pious and consistent reformers 
of their fellow creatures is, the check which appeats to have 
been given, in some of our colonies, to the importation of 
Methodistical missionaries, who are much more likely to drive 
the slaves into madness, than to convert them to christianity ; 
they “have very materially checked the charitable zeal of 
those who would have communicated freely the beneficent 
light of the gospel to the poor Pagan bondsmen of our colonies.” 
This is the true cant of the tabernacle! ‘These iguoraiy 
fanatics disgrace the cause they profess to embrace ; degrade 
christianity in the eyes of strangers ; and their incessant efforis 
are directed to undermine, as heretofore, both the church and 

thrcne. The Members of the African Institution should 
be ashamed to give encouragement to such fanatics; and “tis 
false to assert that those “are the only attainable means of 

4nstruction‘and worship.” * : 

(To be continued.) 
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An Historical Account of the Episcopal See and Cathedra] 
Church of Sarum or Salisbury ; comprising Biographical 
Notices of *the Bishops; the History of the Fstablishmen 
from the earliest Period ; and a Description of Monuments, 
Hiustrated with [twenty-one very large and high’ y-finished} 
Engravings. By William Dodsworth. The Asthor and 
Brodie and Co., Salisbury; Murrav, Cadell and Davies, and 
Wilkie, London. Pp. 260, 4to. Royal, 3} Guineas, Impe 
rial 6 Guineas. 








Tuts is the age of splendid publications, and happy would it 
be for mankind if every other fashion of the present day was 
attended with as few evil consequences. Nevertheless, even 
this taste may be productive of much injury to society, 
it holds out a strong temptation to mere traders in antiquarian 
literature, and a powerful instrument in the hands of specula: 
tive booksellers, who are daily labouring to overturn the Con- 
stitution of their covutry in Church and State, and to establish 
on its ruins an indefinite something, vulgarly called unitari- 
anism; but which is in reality only another modification of 
tyranny, bigotry, and libertinism. It is incumbent on the 
members of chapters towatch such undertakings, and to guard 
their archives against the arts of beings, who only search into 
the records of other times to find means of destroying the 
established religion. Happily for Salisbury, its See and Cathe 
dral_ have found an historian and antiquary possessed of genu- 
ine English principles, a firm and enlightened friend to the 
establishment, candid and tolerant to sects, discreet in his 
commendations, very sparing of his censures, discriminating 
acutely, observing with the greatest coolness, and: deciding 
with equal profundity and justice. Mr. Dodsworth, indeed, 
has rendered all future accounts, purporting to be histories and 
antiquities of Salisbury, totally unnecessary for the. present gee 
neration. ‘This work is sufficiently copious, with respect ( 
history, biography, and antiquities, as well as architectural 
and sculptural beauties, besides being illustrated with nu 
merous admirable views, from drawings by Mr. Nash, the gen+ 
tleman who some years ago attracted, by his talents and mo 
desty, the peculiar attention of his Majesty. The engravings 
are all executed by the first artists, and present the most cot 
rect and ‘striking: portraits of every part of this stupendous 
and exquisite cathedral; whether. walls, towers, monuments, 
or tombs, all are delineated with a fidelity to nature, almost un 
known to our picture book-makers. 11 is rare, we must-confess 
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that we meet with a work displaying such extensive talents, 
learning, and correct principles, so happily accompanied by the 
best efforts of the most ingenious artists, and presenting an 
assemblage of all that can attract, please, instruct, and im- 
rove socicty. [tis gratifying to find such a publication issu- 
ing from a provincial press, (being also an elegant specimen of 
typography,) and particularly respecting a ‘cathedral, which 
modern superstition had so grossly misrepresented and vilified. 
They who amuse themselves by tracing the veracity of noisy 
lemics and superstitious bigots, may now compare this work 
with the different 4to, pamphlets which Dr. John Milner has 
thought proper to publish relative to Salisbury Cathedral, and 
hence discover another paralle) to the veto business, and a me- 
morable example of obstinate misrepresentation, But we 
leave these interesting comparisons to the readers, and turn to 
the valuable contents of this splendid and entertaining volume. 
In the Preface, the author truly observes, 


** None of our ecclesiastical structures has been more generally 
admired than the Cathedral of Salisbury ; nor is any more worthy of 
attention, whether it be considered as a model of elegant simplicity, 
which has been seldom surpassed, or as one of the first and most per- 
fect specimens of a style of architecture, which afterwards diverged 
into so many beautiful varieties.” 


After mentioning the works which have already appeared on 
the same subject, Mr. D. proceeds to state the peculiar and 
important sources of original information which he has been 
so fortunate as to obtain. 


“ The principal novelty of this work is derived from sources, 
which have before been only partially opened to any individual. These 
are, the Episcopal Archives, and those of the Dean and Chapter. 
The following are the documents principally consulted : In the Epis- 
copal Archives,—A Collection, consisting of copies of Charters and 
Grants to the Establishment at Old Sarum, made in the thirteenth 
century. The Book of Customs, compiled by Bishop Osmund; and 
the Account of the Foundation of the New Church, by William de 
Wand, first Precentor and afterwards Dean; both of the same date. 
The Episcopal Registers, from Bishop Mortival, to the present time; 
and various copies of the Statutes. In the Chapter Archives, Nu- 
merous original Charters and Grants, from the time of Henry the 
First; the Chapter Registers, from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; and the Correspondence and Register of Proceedings on the 

onization of Osmund. 

“* For access to these valuable documents, I um indebted to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop, and the Reverend the Dean and 
pier. Their confidence and condescension I shall ever sensibly 
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feel; and I trust their liberality will not remain without its due shay 
of approbation from a discerning public.” 


This history is naturally divided into three parts, the fint 
contains Memoirs of the Bishops from the: seventh to th 
nineteenth century, including the. whole of the Bishops « 
Sherborne, Wilton, and Sarum. The second part is devoted 
to the Ecclesiastical History of the See afid Cathedral Charche 
of Wilton, Old Sarum, and Salisbury. The Characters of th 
principal political Agents and Statesmen, so far as they wer 
connected with Salisbury or its Church, are also depicted with 
much judgment and a profound knowledge of human natare, 
The history of the erection and repairing the present edifice 
likewise forms a part of this division, as well as the origin aud 
progress of the canonization of Osmund. The third part com 
sists of an historical description of the Monuments, Library, 
general survey of the Structure, Chapels, Cloisters, Chapter 
house, Episcopal Palace, &c. An Appendix gives a curiow 
inventory of the riches of the church at the reformation, and 
the vast variety of silver instruments it contained, also an ae. 
count of the possessions alienated during the great rebellion, 
list of dignitaries, &c. &c. 

Beginning with the Lives of the Bishops we find very ex 
tensive and important additions to the labours of Godwin ani 
Richardson, a now first published from the Chapter Records, 
We cannot too much applaud the conduct of the present Dea 
aud Chapter of Salisbury in this respect; they have not cot- 
cealed the historical treasures which are entrusted to their cart, 
neither have they exposed them to vulgar curiosity; but et- 
trusted them to a man who is perfectly competent to read aol 
appreciate them, and who has proved himselt truly worthy o 
their confidence, by the judicious and useful selection whie 
he has made of such materials. Here is a precedent for other 
Sees, which, we trust, will not be overlooked: it is not fe 
mere hook-makers, dealers in pictures, and employés des& 
braires, to be admitted to inspect writings, which being wil 
incapable of reading, they must necessarily misrepresent at 
vilify. Of the biography we shall extract one specimen, th 
life of Osmund, one of the few great and good men whos 
memory has been insulted by pontifical apotheosis. This prt 
late was the second in the See of Sarum, and was consecrate! 
in 1078. : 

** Osmund, Lord of Seez, in Normandy, accompanied the Dok 
of Normandy in the invasion of England. After the conquest, 
received the earldom of Dorset, and filled the high office of cha 
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« On the death of Herman he was raised to the See of Sarum. 
If Osmund was not originally destined to the ecclesiastical profession, 
he at least received a far more learned education than was usual 
among the warlike nobles of his age. He yielded to no prelate, 
either in zeal for learning, or attention to the duties of his spiritual 
office At that period each diocese used a different liturgy. Osmund, 
accordingly, undertook the revisal and correction of that of Sarum ; 
expunged barbarous and uncouth expressions, and reduced the whole 
to a more clear and commodious form. This liturgy, which was 
called Ordinale secundum usum Sarum, was speedily received in other 
dioceses, aud at length became comman, not only in Englant!, Wales, 
and feland, but even served as a model to many churches abroad. 
He drew up, also, a book of customs, or directions, for ditine service 
in his cathedral. Like the learned prefates of preceding centuries, 
Osmond deeply felt the dithculties which obstructed the acquisitien 
of learning, from the scantiness of adequate means of instruction; 
bence he laboured to forma library; and set the example to his 
clergy, in transcribing, illuminating, and binding manuscripts with his 
own hands. 

« Besides his own meritotious labours, Osmund possesses a pecu- 
liar title to our veneration, as the father and founder of our church. 
On his elevation'to the episcopal dignity, he completed the cathedral, 
of which his predecessor bad scarcely laid the foundations; dedicated 
it to the Virgin, and endowed it with extensive possessions in Durset- 
shire and other parts. 

“ He was present at the great council of Rockingham, summoned 
by William Rufus, in 1097, for the purpose of deciding the dispute 
with Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, relative to the ackuow- 
ledgement of Urban, one of the two Popes, then contending for the 
holy see, and the reception of the pali* from his hands. Osmund, 








-_—_—_—_— 


* The Pallium, or pall, was originally arich robe of state, which 
the patriarchs were allowed to wear by the emperors, to give dignity 
to their spiritual office. In process of time the right of conferring 
this garment was assumed by the popes; and it was declar d to be a 
mark or distinetion of the archiepiscopal dignity, and indispensably 
requisite to convey the power of exercising the archiepiscopal fune- 
tions. A solemn pledge of obedience to the holy see was required 
from the candidate by whom it was claimed, and a considerable sum 
of money exacted for the grant. 

The popes also changed the form of the-vestment, though they re- 
tained the name. It was a narrow piece of white woollen cloth, 
thrown over the shoulders ; and to it were attached two strips of the 
same material, ove of which huang on the breast, and the other bee 
hind. On each of these was a red cross, and several crosses of the 
same colour were marked on the part round the shoulders. It was 
fastened with golden , ing. : 

Particular ceremonies were employed to give additional conse- 
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with the other bishops, acceded to the king's request, in renouncing 
episcopal obedience, and refusing to hold fraternal communion with 
the metropolitan. But though so long « period of his lite had been 
spent in temporal occupations, our prelate had imbibed no ordinary 
nas of the respect which was then paid to spiritual authority — After 
the separation of the assembly, he, with Robert, Bishop of Hereford, 
followed the archbishop on his return from court, humbly solicited his 
pardon for the part they bad acted, and entered a petty church pear 
the road, to receive absolution for their offence. But, when a new 
dispute arose between the king and Anselm, Osmund concurred with 
the other prelates in disapproving the journey which the archbishop 
purposed to take to Rome, in order to interest the pope in bis behalf, 
In a dissolute age, Osmund was distinguished by exemplary piety and 
purity of morals. Rigid towards himself, he was no less severe to 
wards the failings of others. He gave rules for true and holy life, 
and diligently watched over the discipline of bis church and diocese, 
He dicad Dec. 3, 1099, and was buried at Old Sarum ; but his bones 
were afterwards removed, and deposited in the new cathedral. The 
general veneration inspired by his character and virtues, is proved by 
the miracles which the superstition of a subsequent age attributed to 
his intercession. He was, accordingly, canonized by Pope Calixtus, 
in 1457, and his feast was celebrated on the anniversary of his 
decease.” 


Before noticing the proceedings and expensive process ne- 
cessary to procure the canonization of Osmund, the whole of 
which were merely artifice to fill the coffers of the papal trea- 
sury, we must extract a few preliminary particulars, which 
shew the effects of having a foreign hierarchy and a foreign 
priesthood to plunder and insult the kingdom. It should also 
be remarked, that the popes still claim, and from some coun- 
tries still receive, the same dues which su dreadfully harassed 
this country before the reformation ; they claim and receive 
them from Ireland, although it has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated by Mr. Roberts, that they never had any recognized 
right to them from that unhappy land of bigotry and super- 
sution. | 


“« We cannot ascertain from the records, at what period the popes 
secured a share in the patronage of our church; but early in the 





quence to this vestment. It was made with the wool of consecrated | 


lambs, deposited on the high altar, and afterwards placed, for a night, 
m the tomb containing the supposed bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The gift of the pall, and the ceremonies and conditions attached to 
it, like many other regulations, were designed to promote the great 
objects of the court of Rome, namely, the extension of its authority, 
and the increase of its revenues. 
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, fourteenth century the nomination of the canons was vested in the 
king, the bishops, and the see of Rome. Of this privilege the popes 
so well, that they frequently appointed canons in reversion, 
é' They even placed soine of their own dependents in the higher digni- 
ties of dean and treasurer; for, in 1331, the first of these offices was 
4 filled by Raymond, a cardinal deacon ; and the second, by Arnold, 
: cardinal presbyter of St. Eustatia, 

. “« As these dignitaries were retained at Rome, by their connexion 
h with the court, the service of the church devolved on deputies, who 
’ were deficient both in abilities and authority; and the difficulties of 
7 the establishment were increased by a dispute with the bishop. Comes 
d plaints were accordingly made on this subject. In May, 1331, a ge- 
. netal convocation was summoned, ‘ to deliberate on the dignity, 
. honour, and advantage of the church,’ by Robert de Wych, preben- 
. dary of Chesyngbury, who acted as /ocum tenens of the dean. The 
- proceedings of this meeting are not entered in the records; but a 
. strong remons'rance was addressed, in the name of the establishment, 
. to the absent clignitaries. 

0 ** A letter was written to the dean, stating, that ‘ By ancient cus- 
¢, tom, and to maintain the honour of the church, four dignitaries were 
is appointed, who were to be distinguished as well by rank as by htera- 


ture and morals. This duty they are sworn to fuinl, that their exe 

ample may influence others. From the absence of these members, 
p- the customary hospitality and charity decline ; and the service is not 
of performed by the vicars with the requisite sclemuity, to the great 
a scandal of the establishment. The rights and liberties of the church 
ch femain undefended ; the costly edifice itself runs to ruin; and the 
rn inferior officers, rebelling against their superiors, consume the time in 
a idle div.rsions.’ The remunstrance concludes with an earnest re- 
quest, that the dean, by his presence, would put 2 stop to such 

rs. 

“ A similar letter was addressed to the treasurer, in which, among 
ve @® other arguments, the chapter expatiate on ‘ the dangers to which the 
n- neh treasutes of the church are exposed; the most holy relics, the 
ed Doble vestments, the gold and silver vessels, and various other orna- 
I ments.’ They add, ‘ the bells in the beifry, with much art suspend- 

» Of great weight and price, and sweet-sounding to the ears, by the 
fault of your officers are suffered to decay, and rendered totally uses 

ringing.’ * 

“ These representations were accompanied by an appeal to the 
Pope and the cullege of cardinals. But they appear to have been at- 
teuded with little effect; for two other foreigners were invested with 
the othice of dean; Bertrand de Farges, in March, 1346, and Reynold 
Orsini, in June, 1347. The ofhce of precenior was also filled by 

taid, cardinal deacon of Santa Sabina, in 1343. Such appoint- 
Ments did not contribute to relieve the difficulties of the establish- 
Ment, Accordingly, in 1355, a new convocation of the canons tock 














*“« Hemingsby Register, December 8, 1331.” 
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place, and a contribution of one-tenth of their prebends was granted, 
to support the burthens of the church.* 

‘* The establishment was soon exposed to embarrassments of 
another kind. Scarcely were the tower and spire completed, before 
it was found that the boldness of the architect, in making this addi- 
tion, had endangered even the safety of the fabric. Notwithstanding 
the surprising ingenuity displayed io the construction, the immense 
pressure produced the most alarming fractures in the vaulting, as well 
as in the lower parts of the tower itself. Indeed, it seemed as if this 
siateiy edifice was doomed to ruin, at the very moment when it had 
received the most striking and elegant embellishment, which science 
could invent, or art. bestow. 

** In addition to the solicitude which this peril awakened, the same 
foreign influence which bad created the preceding embarrassments 
continued to operate with a sinister effect. Ralph Erghum, who was 
appointed bishop in 1375, by papal authority, and in opposition to the 
choice of the canons, had scarcely taken possession pt the see, before 
he advanced pretensions contrary to the righis and privileges of the 
establishment. He demanded the offerings made in the church, the 
revenues of the deanery during a vacancy, the right of suspension and 
interdict in the private chapels attached to the canonical mansioas,t 
the jurisdiction over the prebends within the diocese of Salisbury, 
and the power of visiting the cathedral, and punishing offences com- 
mitted by the canons, without the advice of the chapter. His pre 
tensions were strenuously resisted ; and for eight years the contest 
disturbed the peace of the establishment, and exhausted the means 
of the chapter, at a time when the state of the fabric called for all 
their care and exertions. No other expedient remained, but to ap- 
peal to the whole body of canons, and to require the assistance 
their joint contributions, in maintaining the liberties of the church, 
and preventing the ruin of the structure. Another circumstance 
was deemed of sufficient importance to need the counsels and assis 
tance of ail. 

“ The invocation of Saints, and the belief of pretended: miracles, 
attributed by a credulous age to their intercession, appear to have 
been the last remnants of popular superstition, which yielded to the 
diffusion of knowledge. Indeed, it is probable that thé principles 
which were now propagated by Wickliff, awakened the alarms of 
the devout, and rendered them doubly zealous to maintain the est 
blished faith, Hence they encouraged those practices which were 
likely to give splendour and effect to the external forms of religio®; 
and lent a ready ear to those tales of supernatural agency, which bad 
heretofore been frequently employed in extending the authority, and 
promoting the interests of the chureh. 
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« Besides this motive, every religious establishment was eager to 
possess 'some relic of pecular sanctity, or to hold forth to popular ado- 
ration some celestial patron, to whom its interests and welfare were 
peculiarly dear. This was the case with regard to the church of 
Salisbury. Atan early period, one of those accidental occurrences, 
which, in ignorant times, readily obtained the appellation of miracu- 
Jous, awakened the devotion of the multitade to the memory of Bi- 
shop Gandavo. But his reputation was soon eclipsed by that of 
Osmund, the founder of the church, whose merits and virtues cer- 
tainly entit ed him to all the veneration which man can bestow on his 
fellow-creature. The impression rapidly spread. Credulity, igno- 
rance, accident, and, perhaps, imposture, multiplied the proofs of his 
supposed sanctity ; his tomb was crowded with votaries, and londed 
with the offerings of their gratitude or devotion. Such circumstances 
induced the members of the establishment to solicit his admissiou into 
the calendar. Letters convocatory were issued, April 12,1387, by 
the dean, Thomas de Montacute, through his locum tenens, Thomas 
de Chudesley, citing the canons and prebendaries to a general meet- 
ing, the Monday after the Feast of St. James. These letters were 
affixed to exch of the prebendal stalls, and the door of the choir, 

“‘ On the 29th of July the meeting took place. The dean and 
twenty-two canons and prebendaries were present, and seven deputed 
their procurators. The bishop, as prebendary of Potterne, was ab- 
sent, as well as several others. John of Southampton, prebendary of 
Grantham, who acted in behalf of the dean, addressed the assembly. 
He stated the three principal points of deliberation: —First, to pro- 
cure the canonization of Osmund; secondly, t. keep up the steeple, 
which threatened ruin ; and thirdly, to defend the privileges and li- 
berties of the establishment against the usurpations of the bishop, 
Then, taking a text from Luke, ch. 22, he delivered a discourse, in 
which he defended the privileges of the church ; and concluded with 
expatiating on the merits of Osmund. 

‘* The convocation was adjourned in favour of the absentees to the 
following day. ‘Those who did not answer to their names were de- 
clared contumacious, and subject to such resolutions as should be 
deemed proper, or, in other words, menaced with ecclesiastical cen- 
tures, After long debate, it was finally agreed, that the dean and 
Canons should pay the seventh-part of the taxation of their prebends, 
for the term of two years, in the chapter-bouse of Sarum, to such 
persons as should be appointed to receive the same. This decision 
Was passed into an act, and published in the presence of the canons 
and. prebendyries, as well as of a large concourse of people, whom 
interest or curiosity had attraged. | 

“ A message was sent tothe bishop, to state the decision of th 
Convocation, and propose an arrangement. ‘To the first point he re- 
plied, that it would be proper to ascertain the miracles performed at 
the tomb of Osmund. To the second, that he would willingly grant 
indulgences to such as should contribute to the reparation of the 
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spire: and to the third, that he would refer the decision to a compe. 
tent authority.’’* 


The following extract explains a papal ceremony, now very 
little understood in this country, and which many inferior com- 
pilers of books on our national antiquities have .strangely mis- 
conceived and falsified; it is that of confraternity. 


‘ Admission being given by a regular vote, the supplicant was ad- 
dressed in the tollowing words by the dean, or received the forimulary 
engrossed on parchmeot:—*‘ In the Name of God, Amen ;—We, 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Sarum, with the 
assen’ and consent of our brotherhood, receive youn into our confta 
ternity. We will giant, that you participate, as well in life as im 
death, in all the masses, prayers, preaching, fasting, vigils, and every 
other meritorious work, which may be performed by us and our bro 
therhood, the canons, vicars, and ether ministers of this church, and 
its dependencies.” The candidate then rose, returned chanks, and re 
spectiully saluted the dean and canons.” 


The particulars of the canonization of Osmund, and the 
process necessary to effect it, with the pretended miracles 
wrought at his tomb; are ‘too long to be extracted, otherwise 
they would entertain modern readers, and might prove useful 
even in this “ age of reason.” 

As the history of the erection of the edifice, and the scien 
tific examination of the style of architecture, called gothic, 
are in their nature not susceptible of abridgement, we can 
only notice a few of the peculiar ceremonies and customs. 


‘** It is here proper, observes the elegant and unassuming author, 
to advert to cermiv customs and ceremonies, which, though not 
coeval with the first foundatien, are yet of high antiquity. The forms 
of enthroning the bishop, and installing the dean and other members, 
were deemed of sufficient importance to deserve a particular record 
in the Chapter Books, at every change. 

** At the enthronement of the bisiop, the members of the church 
made a procession round the choir in silk copes, as on double festivals, 
the bells in the beltry ringing. They then proceeded throogh the 
West-door to the north-g te, where they met the prelate elect, who 

was barefoot, and without the pontifical habits. ‘1 be dean sprinkled 
him with holy- water, and taking a cross, which was piaced on a table, 
offered it to him to kiss. Afterwards gbe bishop repeated the vusaal 
oath, to detend the liberties and privileges of the church, and kissed 
the Book of the Holy Evangelsts. 1 e whole body returned in pre 
Cession, singing, to the choir, The dean led the bishop to the high 
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altar, where he prostrated himself on his pall, and made his offering. 
He was then enthroned, and Te Deam being sung, he arose and gave 
the benediction. After retiring to the vestry, to habit himselt for 
celeorating mass, he joined a procession, which was made by the 
members of the church and choristers, round the choir and cloister, 
as on double festivals. Having celebrated mass, he repaired to the 
palace, and on the following day he was installed as prebendary of 
Potierne 

* On the reception of a dean, the members of the church made a 
similar procession to the gate of the cemetery, near the school-house, 
where they met th new dignitary. Here the two most considerable 
persons incensed and sprinkled him with holy-water. They returned 
through the wesi-door into the choir, aud from thence into the chap- 
ter-house. ‘The next day, the canons being assembied in chapter, the 
dean took the usual oath, and was admitted into his seat by the 
chancellor, 

“ The other members, after the customary oath, prostrated theme 
selves in the choir, while an appropriate psalm was sung. They then 
rose, were clothed in the canon:cal habit, and received the fraternal 
kiss of peace from the other canons. Afterwards they were admitted 
into their stalls, and sixpence were delivered to them as their share 
of commons for the day. 

“ A custom, which is mentioned in the Chapter Books, indicates 
at once the hospitality and simplicity of the age. According to an 
act, in 1389, it is declared to be an ancient and approved custom of 
the church of Saram, that a canon newly coming to reside should 
make his Entry into Residence. He was to invite, and hospitably en- 
tertain the bishop for forty days, the dean for thirty days, and each 
canon for twenty days. ‘This was afterwards commuted for a certain 
sum of money. 

“ The discovery of a monument in this cathedral led to the know- 
ledge of a singular custom, not only in this, but in other religious 
establishments, both in England and abroad. From the age of the 
Monumeat, it appears to have taken its rise, at least, as early as the 
commencement of the thirteenth century.* 

* St. Nicholas was anciently considered as the patron of children, 
In the Golden Legend we are told, that ‘ his father and mother, when 
he was born, made him a Christian, and called him Nicholas, that is, 
a man's name; but he kept the name of a child, for he chose to keep 
virtues, meekness, and simplicity, and without malice. While he lay 
in his cradle he fasted Wednesdays and Fridays ; those days he would 
suck but once in the day, and therewith was well pleased. Thus he 
lived all his life in virtue, with his child’s name. And therefore chil- 


dren worship him before all other saints. 


—— 








* « This custom was certainly of subsequent date to the time of 
Osaund, because some reference to it Would otherwise have been 
ound in his minute regulations for évery part of divine service.” 
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** On the day sacred to this patron of childhood, the choristers an. 
vually chose one of their number; who was called the bishop of the 
boys, or choristers, From his election till the night of Innocent's 
Day, be bore the name and state of a bishop, was pontifically habited, 
carried a pastoral staff, and wore a mitre, frequently surpassing in 
ricliness those of real prelates. His fe!low-choristers hkewise as- 
sumed the style of canons, or prebendaries. On the eve of Inno- 
cent's Day they performed the same service, except the mass, as was 
performed by the bishop himself, with the other members of the 
church. They went in procession through the west-door to the altar 
of the Holy Trinity, habited in copes, wih ligbted tapers, and took 
precedence of the dean amd canons residenuiary. Afterwards the cho. 
rister bishop appeared in the first chapter, and was allowed to receive 
all the offerings made at the altar the day of the procession. So 
much importauce was attached to this frivolous ceremony, that bishop 
Mortival deemed it worthy of a particular regulation in his Statutes, 
He orders thatthe bishop of the choristers * shall make no viszt,* 
nor keep any feast; bat shail remain in the Common Hall, with his 
companions, unless he be invited to the table of a canon for recrea- 
tion; and shail frequent the schoo] and church with the rest of be 
choristers, immediately after the Feast of the Ionocents. And, as in 
former times, when the boys made their annual procession to he 
aliar of the Holy Trinity, much disorder and pressure arose, from the 
concourse of people, to the injury of individuals and of the church 
itselt, the penalty of the greater excommunication is denounced 
against such as shall so offend; and all are strictly prohibited from 


interrupting the said boys in their procession, or any part of their 
ceremony.” 


One other incident deserves notice; when the late great 
alteration in Salisbury,Cathedral, and with Dr, Milner’s per- 
mission, We must say improvements, were made by Mr. Wyatt, 
under the direction of bishop Barrington, a new organ was 
erected, by the gift of his Majesty. 


** The occasion of this present deserves to be recorded, for the 
sake of the gracious manner in which it was bestowed. The King 
inquired of bishop Barrington, whom he knew to be the projector 
ani patron of the intended improvements, what these improvements 
were to be, and by what means the expence was to be defrayed. ‘The 
bishup described the alterations, and stated, that a new organ was 
much wanted, though he feared that it would greatly exceed the 
means, which depended on the voluntary contributions of the gentle 
men belonging to the counties of Berks and Wilts, of which the 
diocese Cousists, The King immediately replied, ¢ I desire that 
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“« * Gregory, by a singular oversight, mistranslated this clause, and 
concluded that be held visitations.” 
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you will accept of a new organ for your cathedral, being my contri- 
bution asa Berkshire gentleman. This favour is commemorated in 
an inscription on the west-front of the organ,”’* 


It is worthy of remark, that an original copy of Magna 
Charta is still preserved among the records of Salisbury 
Cathedral, although it escaped the observation of the com- 
missioners of the public records. Bishop Burnet, whose me- 
mory has often been calumniated for his History of the Re- 
formation, was accused of having secreted this document; 
but as truth and justice are sure ultimately to prevail, this very 
instrument is now brovght to light, and the memory of this 
great and good man fully vindicated, just a hundred years after 
his decease. The copy of Magna ‘Charta here mentioned is 
supposed to have been that which the Earl of Salisbury re- 
ceived as one of the subscribing witnesses 

The last division of this elegant and entertaining volume 
describes the monuments, antiquities, and actual condition of 
the cathedral and its dependencies. Here it is impossible to 
couvey to our readers any adequate idea of the variety, taste, 
and curious information before us, as the letter-press is illus- 
trated by highly-finished engravings, which very faithfully 
represent the original monuments, sculptures, &c. &c. 

But of the plates we must take more particular notice; as 
the writer has had an opportunity of comparing them with ‘the 
ori.inal, he is enabled to” say truly, that they are the most 
faithful and natural representations of a most noble edifice 
which have hitherto appeared. The frontispiece is a south- 
west view of this building; it includes nearly the whole 
southern side, with the admirable tower and spire. The gran- 
deur of this extraordinary building may be conceived, when 
it is observed, that it is higher than St. Paul’s, London, and 
the architectural monuments are equal to any thing in West- 
minster Abbey. There are also, south, north, east, and west 
views ; representations of the interior nave, choir, lady-chapel, 
transept, north-porch, chapter-house, cloisters, episcopal 





Reis 
‘* * Munificentia 
Georgii Tertii 
Principis 
Clementisimi, Pientisimi, Optimi, 
Patris Patrie, 
Et... 
Hujusci Diceceseos 
Incole Augustissimi.” 
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palace, and the west-front. Plates exhibiting the different 
architectural characters, geometrical sections of columns 
and capitals, monumental effigies of bishops Roger Joceline 
and Poor; de la Wyle, and the chorister or boy-bishop ; seals 
with fac-similies of Joceline and Poor; monuments of bishops 
Bridport and Metford; monumental efigies of William 
Longspee, earl of Salisbury, and his son, John de Montacute, 
lord Robert Hungerford, Sir John Cheney, &c.; curious 
ancient sculptures in the chapter-house, &c. ; with an admira- 
ble ground-plan of the whole edifice, representing the situ- 
ations of the different tombs, the ornaments in the ceiling, 
&e. 

The greater part of the drawings were made by Mr. Nash, 
and fully maintain, if not considerably extend, his reputation 
as an artist. One great, and almost peculiar, merit deserves 
particular notice and commendation ; the light and shade are 
uniformly thrown on the view in a natural manner, and such 
as any spectator may, at least once every day, see them. The 
management, or rather we should say the abuse, of light and 
shade has called forth the animadversion of several writers in 
a respectable periodical publication. It is now become fashion- 
able with inferior engravers to bring solar rays of light direct 
from the north, in order to give effect and relief to their coarse 
lines ; the consequence is, that the public are deceived by fan- 
ciful pictures of what has no existence in nature, instead of 
correct portraits of buildings as they actually appear. Some 
very superficial writers on topography even venture to boast of 
this contemptible trick. But we hope this noble example 
given by our author, and his complete triumph over all his 
would-be rivals, will contribute to expose and prevent the re- 
petition of such deceptions. 

One word more before we close our account of this work. 
The author, as our extracts prove, has maintained the dignity 
of history, whether ecclesiastical or political, and never once 

i his pages with any bombastic rant, any wild rhap- 
ies about liberty, or any malign sneers against religion or 
religious professors or establishments. ‘This would not bea 
merit, were it not of late lamentably too common to see in 
books of topography the wildest effusions of Jacobinism and 
infidelity dressed up in the most ridiculous fustian and woe- 
i mis-named expressions of philanthropy. In short, Mr. 
sworth’s publication fully answers all the expectations 
which were formed of it, it is in every respect worthy the 
royal patronage which it has so graciously and liberally re- 
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ceived. It justly deserves the approbation bestowed upon it 
by another ingenious artist, Storer, that for elegance and com- 
pleteness no other publication on Salisbury could equal it for 
some time to come. 








The Claims of the Established Church, considered as an Aposto- 
licul Institution, and especially as an Authorized Interpreter of 
Holy Scripture. 8vo. Pp. 128. 3s. 6d. Rivingtons; Hat- 
chard ; and J. J. Stockdale. 1315. 


We could have wished that a different word, than “ Claims” 
had been selected to prefix to the title-page of this systematic 
and intelligent description of the character, the dectrine, and 
the discipline, of the Established Church, Correctly speaking, 
that church prefers no claims, advances no pretensions ; though 
it be vested with rights, sacred and unalterable ; it is erected on 
a divine foundation ; it derives its authority from its blessed 
founder ; and its doctrine and its discipline are conformable 
with those of the earliest and purest ages of christianity. It 
is the duty of all christians to become members of a church, 
so founded and so constituted; but all christians are left at 
liberty to belong to it, to reject it, or to desert it; in the same 
way in which they are left at liberty to receive or to reject the 
word of God, and the terms of salvation, on their own respon- 
sibility, and at their own peril. 

This tract is divided, systematically, into nine chapters, 
with ample explanatory heads, or titles. As these embrace 
subjects of considerabie importance, those subjects are, of 
course, briefly, though not superficially, discussed. The 
first chapter considers the church, in its two-fold capacity, as 
forming a part, (and a most useful and essential part,) of the 
constitution of the country; and as a spiritual community, 
independent of the state, and deriving its commission from 
Ohrist. Much confusion and much mischief have arisen, at 
different periods, from the want either of a true knowledge, 
or of a proper attention, to this distinction, which it is, there- 
fore, highly necessary to enforce on the minds of the public, 
Having described it truly asa part of the constitution, the 
author goes on to observe ;— 


“ But the Established Church possesses a far higher character than 
of an establishment ; a character which seems to be entirely 
Overlooked by those persons who separate from her communion, and 
who frequently explain, and attempt to justify their separation, on the 
ground that they vindicate their religious freedom by dissenting from a 
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Church, which, being established by the authority of the civil magis- 
trate, presumes, under that authority, to prescribe a common standard 
of faith and worship. Whilst, however, tosuch persons the Established 
Church appears ooly as a temporal institution, asa mere creature of 
the State, she is essentially a Spiritual Society, and, as such, she claims 
to bea part of that Kingdom, which its Founder and Sovereign de- 
clared to be, not of this world;—a genuine branch of that Church, 
which, for ages after its institution, subsisted independently of the civil 
power, and which has the assurance of its divine Master and ‘Head, 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. It isin this charac. 
ter, that is to say, as a Church, and not asan Establishment, that she 
offers herself as a guide to faith and worship; claiming, for that pur- 
pose, the authority of a spiritual commission from Christ himself. 
Her alliance with the state is purely incidental. That alliance is, in- 
deed, marked by external symbols of a striking and impressive nature, 
It invests her superior clergy with rank and high dignity. It seats ber 
bishops among the peers of the realm. It allots the most durable and 
magnificent edifices to the celebration of her worship. It binds the 
very soil to furnish a provision for her clergy. It not only endows her 
with revenues, but invests her with temporal authority in her ecclesias- 
tical courts. But these are merely adventitious circumstances, indica- 
tive indeed of her character, as an establishment, but wholly inde- 
pendent of her character, asachurch. They may cease to exist—nay, 
her alliance with the state may be entirely dissolved—and her faith 
and worship, her ordinances and discipline, which are her essentials, 
as a church, will undergo no change, Such was the case at the time 
of the grand rebellion, when the Church Establishment was over- 
thrown, but the church itself continued to exercise, as before, all her 
Spiritual functiens, though under circumstances of great embarras- 
ment; and after a while she was re-united to the state, and was again 
invested with secular appendages. An exact model of what she was, 
during this period of separation, and of what she would again be, 
were such a separation to recur, may be seen at the present day in the 
Episcopal Churches in Scotland and North America; each of which 
acts under the same authority, professes the same faith, maintains the 
same discipline, and observes nearly the same liturgical forms, as the 
Established Church of this country. 

“* When, therefore, the Estabtished Church promulgates a rule of 
faith and worship, it is to be remembered that she acts, not in her 
temporal and incidental character, as an establishment, but in her 
spiritual, appropriate, and permanent, character, as a church; in 
which character she claims to be a divinely-appointed guide, duly 
authorized, by virtue of an Apostolical Commission, to shew to the 
people of this land the way of salvation.” Surely it behoves those who 
separate from her communion to examine well the grounds on which 
such a claim is founded. For, if the Church be really a Divine lo- 
stitution, separation from it cannot fail to involve an awful responsi- 
bility. The freedom allowed, by law, in this country, to every man 
to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience, can extend 
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o farther than freedom from Auman controul, in the choice and ex- 
rcist of religion. But whilst in religious worship mao is, and ought 
to be, unrestrained by man, he is bound, in this respect, as in every 
other, to obey God. It is his daty to worship God, as God has ap- 
inted to be worshipped. Conscience, instead of furnishing an ex- 
cuse for disobedience to the divine will, is, itself, subject to ‘that will, 
and must be informed and regulated by it. If, therefore, God has 
instructed a church, in the which it has his pleasure to be worshipped, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference whether man worship ia that 
church, or wander from it.” 


This truth cannot be too strongly impressed on the humau 
mind. God has not left men to worship him in his (man’s) 
own way; but has prescribed the way in which he will be wor- 
shipped; be has not left man to chuse for himself a path to 
salvation; but he has pointed out to him one true and only 
road to salvation. In short, man must know that he ts a depen- 
dent and an accountable being ; that where God has graciously 
condescended to reveal to him his holy word, it is for mau 
implicitly to receive and to keep it; and that where God has 
placed ‘before him duties, and his means of salvation, man 
must reverently and unconditionally fulfil the one, and adopt 
the other. ‘The only choice left to man by his Creator, in 
these respects, is to receive or to reject; to obey or to dis- 
obey ; to be saved or to be condemned. 

In his second chapter, the author considers the unity of the 
Christian Church, and its divine origin. 


“ When our Lord had finished the work which be came into the 
world to perform; when, his mission being completed, he was about 
to return to the father; be provided for the formation of his church, 
first, by explaining to his apostles its nature, design and constitution, 
which, it is to be presumed, he did most fully, when, ‘ being seen of 
them forty days’ atter his resurrection, he spake to them ‘of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God’ and afterwards by giving 
them a solemn commission for its institution, in these emphatical 
words: ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach,’ or, as it is more correctly 
rendered, disciple, ‘all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe’ all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and, lo! I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’ (Mait. xxviii. 18.) 
By these words, our blessed Saviour not only commanded his apostles 
to bring ail mankind within the pale of his church, but also prescribed 
the mode of admission into it; a mode which involved a profession of 
the leading Article of the Christian faith, viz. ‘ Baptism in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ whilst at the 
same time, he provided, in the most comprehensive manner, for the 
religious instruction of its members; ‘ teaching them,’ that is all 
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134 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


nations, ‘to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you;' 
in which words is clearly contained a provision for the celebration of 
the other sacrament, that of the Lord's Supper, the observance of 
which had been previously commanded. In the corresponding passage 
in another Evangelist, the same commission, in substance, is recited in 
these words, ‘ go ye into all the world, and preach the gospei to every 
creature; he that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not, shall be damned." (Mark xvi. 15.) Io St. Luke 
the same subject is thus generally noticed. ‘ And that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” (Luke xxiv. 47.) St. John relates the 
fact more circumstantially : ‘ Then said Jesus tothem again, peace 
be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so send J you. And 
when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
receive ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remit. 
ted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,’ 
(John xx. 21, 22, 23.)” 


Such was the foundation of that Christian Church of which 
we have the happiness, and the blessing, to be members! 
whence it follows that none can have authority to preach, 
and to officiate, in it, but such as are duly appointed, in the 
manner observed, and prescribed by the apostles and their 
immediate successors, and practised from their days to the 
present. Whence, also, it follows, that none can become 
members of that Church, but in the way prescribed by our 
Saviour himself. 


*« Baptism in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, being the appointed initistory rite, whereby persons were 
to become members of the Christian Church, that Church, as a socie- 
ty, consists of those persons to whom the rite in question is regularly 
administered. But the authority to administer this rite, and to perform 
the other functions of the christian ministry, having been conferred 
only upon the apostles, and those to whom they should delegate it, it 
is plain that the persons invested with such authority constitute a dis- 
tinct class or order of men, specially appointed to that sacred office. 
Indeed, there is no truth more clearly established by Holy Writ than 
this; that regular appointment and investiture are necessary, to aut hoe 
rize any persons to assume the character of ministers of religion. Ja 
no instance does it appear, that persons exercising that character were 
self-constituted. On the contrary, we are expressly told, that ‘ ne 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron.” (Heb.v.4, The call, however, was not to be noti- 
fied by inward impulses of the mind or fancy, A criterion so vague, 
and so subject to delusion, was not resorted to, either in the Jewish of 
the Christian Charch. The apostles themselves did not act upon such 
an impulse ; they were chusen and sent ; they received their commis- 
sion in the most formal and solemn manner, and it was ratified by 20 
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extraordinary display of supernatural powers. That commission. in- 
yolved, as we have seen, a power of delegation; the exercise of 
which power can alone afford admission into the christian ministry. 
The mode of granting such admission was, from the first, clearly esta- 
blished by apostolical practice ; whereby imposition of bands, by those 
baving competent authority, was made the appropriate form of ordi- 
pation; an adberence to which form must continue obligatory, on 
account of the authority from which it is derived,” 


If, then, none can be members of the Church of Christ, but 
such as are duly admitted into it, according to the forms and 
rites established by its divine founder; it follows, of necessity, 
that none, who are not so admitted into it, can be Christians, 
because the term Christian, exclusively applies tothe members of 
Christ’s Church. And itis on this ground that we have ever 
contended that, whatever merit may attach to that description 
of persons called Quakers, or whatever character may belong to 
them, they are not Christians, since they reject both the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

in the third and fourth chapters, the author proves the Apos- 
tolic Church to have been an Episcopal Church ; a fact which 
has been so often demonstrated, by the most convincing proofs, 
that, though Dissenters may still deny, we can scarcely be 
brought to think that they disbelieve, it. Should any of our 
readers stil] entertain doubts on this subject, enough is here 
said effectually to remove them. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the arguments used to demonstrate the expediency 
and the advantages, of an Episcopal Church, might have been 
spared ; as surely it must be fully sufficient, for every legiti- 
mate purpose, to prove its establishment by the Apostles, who 
acted under divine inspiration, and even by divine command, 
We do not like, in religious questions, to see, as it were, a strong 
gtound left for aweak one. On matters of expediency and advan- 
tage, difference of opinion may lawfully prevail ; but on things 
resting on divine authority, nove can, legitimately, or safely, 
exist, We cannot better explain our meaning than in the 
Words of the author, who, in explaining the nature of the 

hristian sacraments, very properly observes, 


“The forms thus used are of divine appointment, and a strict 
Observance of them is, therefore, an indispensable duty, as well 
asthe only means of obtaining the benefits they are designed to con- 
vey. Of their suitableness, with a view to the production of their 
inteaded effects, who shall presutne to judge ? Who shall doubt of 
the efficaciousness of the means, which the Almighty has chosen for 
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the accomplishment of his ends? Who shall ask are not the 
rivers of Damascus better than all the waters of Israel?" 


In this chapter the author shews that the validity of the 
Sacraments, and their consequeut efficacy to promote their 
acknowledged objects, depend on their administration by 
ministers duly authorized. And this consideration—certainly 
one of primary consequence—leads him to offer some suitable 
reflections on the high respeetability and importance of the 
priestly office. 


“ Allpersons regularly invested with that office receive, at their ordina. 
tion, a Commission trom the Sovereign of the Universe. They are 
Ambassadors from the King ot Kings—duly authorized, in His name, 
to offer terms of pardon and reconciliation to rebellious man, and to 
bring him into a covenant of grace and favour with his offended Maker, 
Can any worldly station be so truly dignified? Can any mission from 
a temporal Prince be so honourable or so important? It must not, 
however, escape observation, that the character which is thus highly 
distinguished beyond all human rank and consequence, involves, at the 
same time, the most awful responsibility that can attach to human | 
beings. Every one who ventures to assume that character, undertakes 
the most solemn and weighty trast that can be accepted by man. Con- 
secrated to the service of God, he takes into his charge the souls of all 
to whom his ministration may extend ; and be subjects himself, finally 
to render an account of those souls, as far as may depend upon his care 
and exertions, Most aptly is the arduous, interesting, and responsible, 
nature of this trust, represented in Scripture, under the beautiful figure 
of a Pastoral charge. How strikingly does this figure display the neces- 
sity of unremitting assiduity and vigilance, of constant and tender soli- | 
citude, on the part ef the Christian Minister,—to provide his flock with 
good pasturage, and with drink from the ‘ fountains of livir'g water'— 
to tend and support the weak and infirm---to foster the young---t0 
guard the fold against the open attacks, andthe secret wiles, of the 
destroyer---to preserve the heedless from going astray --to search for, 
and, if possible, bring back the wanderers! But, while the pastoral 
daties are thus arduous, great is the encouragement held out to thei 
diligent performance. ‘ When the chief shepherd shall appear, a crowa 
of glory, that fadeth not away,’ will be the promised reward of his 
faithful and diligent servants in the ministry. How transcendently 
glorious and happy will then be the Jot of that shepherd, who shall be 
able to say, of all the sheep entrusted to me, not one is lost for want of 
any care or attention which it was in my power to bestow. But deplo- 
rable beyond description, there is reason to fear, will be Ais portion, @ 
whose negligence or supineness the loss of any part of his flock will be 
imputable.* 





——— 


* “See three excellent Sermons upon the Ministerial Character 204 
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The author follows up these observations by some just 
remarks on the necessity of peculiar attentioa, on the part of 
the clergy, in the strange times in which we have the misfor- 
tune to live—in times when schism rears her unhallowel head 
in every street, and grows beneath the fostering haad of par- 
liamentary apathy, and legislative encouragement ; aad when 
vice and immorality, in every possible for.n and shape, § lord 
ito’er the land.’ 


« That the present age ischaracterized by a greit increase of temp- 
tations to vice is a mecersary consequence of the state of mmainners now 
prevalent. ‘Chose manners are distingoished by an excessive love of 
pleasure and dissipation, by profusion of expenditure, and by a disuse of 
domestic habits of life. Sach manners must, in the nature of things, 
abound with snares to vicious gratification; especially when accompa- 
nied, as (bey now are, with a dedicaiion to voluptuous and enervating 
enjoyment of those hours, which nature has allotted to salutary repose. 
Among the effects of such a state of manners the most extensively mis- 
chievous is, its tendency to deprive youth of those safeguards which are 
necessary to preserve thea fron the seductions of vice. Withdrawn, 
hereby, from that superin ending care which is to be found only in the 
asylum of domestic life, they are now left exposed to tensptation, with 
scarcely any other defence than their own discretion. It is true, the 
present age is also distinguished by an unprecedented display of solici- 
tude for the education of youth. Extraordinary pains are now taken 
to instruct (hem in their duty, and to instil into their minds religious 
and moral principles. But it seems to be almost forgotten, that much 
time must elapse before the seed which is thus laudably sown can pro- 
duce its expected fruit---a religious and virtuous life. In the mean- 
while, other seed, to which our corrupi na'ure affords a more congenial 
soil, may produce a rank and deadly crop of vice. It is a truth, too 
little attended to, that eve moral instruction is but a part of education. 
It imparts, indeed, a knowledge of duty, but it cannot, alone, give a 
disposition for its performance. It may implant good principles ; but, 
until good principles be connrmed by good habits. they can aff rd no 
effectual protection against the contagion of vice. Ir is, therefore, an 
essential part of education, to guard youth from such contagion, until 
tbey may, themselves, be disposed to shun its pernicious but alluring 
iNfluence. In the most confirmed state of virtue, the petition, ‘ lead 
us not into temptation,” is nothing less than p:esumptucus, unless it be 
accompanied with endeavours to avoid an exposure to temptation ; but 





Duties : the first, preached by the Rev. John Marriott, M. A. in Tri- 
bity Church, Coventry, June 29, 1813>at the Archdeacon's Visitation , 
the second, by the Kev. William Parker, at the primary visitation of 
the Right Rev. William Lord Bishop of London, at St. Paul s Cathe- 
dral, July 19, 1814; and the third by the Rev. Charles Lhorp, M. A. 
at Durham, at the Episcopal Visitation, August 2, 1814. 

No, 207, Pol. 49, August, 1815. L 
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to teach youth to repeat that petition is worse than presumptuous---it 
isa solemn mockery---unless due vigilance be also used to preserve 


them fro temptation, at an age when they cannot be supposed to be 77 


equal to a successful conflict with vice.” 


The author’s remark that “ the present age is also ‘distin- 
tinguished by an unprecedented display of solicitude, for the 


education of vouth; extraordinary pains are now taken to 


instruct them in their duty, and to instil into their minds 
religious and moral principles ;’—must be received with con- 
siderable modification, as it is only partially true. It is, we 
suspect, meant to apply only to the National Schools, exten. 
sively established in this kingdom, for the education of the 
lower classes, and which cannot be spoken of with too much 
praise. Their effects, we doubt not, will be most beneficial to 
the community. But even for this great object, the funds 
have failed ; and will fail, unless it be taken up, as it ouglit to 
be, by the legislature, and the expence defrayed out of the 
public purse. It should be remembered, however, that this 
institution provides education only for the poorer classes of 
society ; and, therefore, unless some proof could be adduced 
of improvement in the general system of education, with 
regard to religion and morals, at all our public schools, the 
author would not be warranted in making this g:neral assertion. 
We are not aware of any such improvement ;—and if it have 
really taken place, it ought to be distinctly stated. We 
concur with our author in his statement that, “ until good 
principles be confirmed by good habits, they can afford no 
effectual protection against the contagion of vice.” But all 
that can be expected from those to whom the education of our 
youth is entrusted, is to inculcate good principles, in their 
minds, and to take care that, so long as they remain under 
the superintendance of their instructors, their practice be 
conformable to such principles. The rest must be the work 
of parental authority. And, certainly, it is the duty of 
parents to preserve, as much as possible, their children from 
temptation. We wish, however, our author had been more 
explicit here, and had explained, more intelligibly, the pecu- 
liar misconduct or neglect to which he alludes, and out of 
which the evil which he deprecates, arises. As the passage 
now stands, the censure which it conveys is difficult of appli 
cation. 

In his sixth chapter, the author shews the christian benefits 
resulting from dependence on the church; explains the nature 
and oebjigation of communion in the visible church; and 
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considers, what is, indeed, a subject of extraordinary delicacy 
—what forms a justifiable cause of separation from our esta- 
blished church. He truly remarks that the cause of separation 
must relate either to doctrine or AReipline, but we cannot, for 
the life of us, see- why, in the discussion, the latter should 
take precedence of the former, or why, as he says, “ the first 
inquiry naturally relates to the point of discipline ;’ ’ though 
we fully agree with him in the importance which he attaches 
to discipline, and in the reasons which he assigns for it. 


“« Tt is not every voluntary association of professing christians, 
for public worship, that, in this sense of the term, is entitled to the 
denomination of a church. We have seen that the apostles, under 
the commission given to them by Christ, formed a church, which 
was designed to receive within its pale all the nations of the world, 
and to endure to the end of time. There is no evidence either of 
any other commission for the formation of a church, or of the for- 
mation of any other church, under that commission. Of this church, 
a Catholic or universal, every particular church, duly constituted, 
forms a part. As an apostolical church, apostolical authority is its 
vital principle. By that authority it was originally instituted, and by 
that authority alone it can be continued, Where that authority is nor, 
the apostolical church does not exist And as the apostolical church 
is the only true church, apostofical authority is the test of a true 
church ;.and every particular church, in order to establish its claim 
to that character, must be able to give proof of apostolical authority. 
For this purpose, it must derive a title to such authority, according to 
the fundamental laws prescribed by the Apostles for the government 
of the Christian Church. In no other way, but according to those 
laws, can apostolical authority have been transmitted and kept alive, 
Those laws are, therefore, the essentials of ecclesiastical discipline 
in the apostolicalchurch. Where they prevail, there aud there alone 
is apostolical authority; there and there aloue is the genuine con- 
stitation of the cl hristian chureh ; there and there alone m: iy the 
functions of the christian priesthood be exercised, under the com- 
mission given by Christ to his apostles, From a church so constituted, 
separation cannot be justifiable, on the ground of discipline ; for such 
separation would be a renunciation of apostolical au hority,—that is, 
of the authority of the divine head of the church. On the other 
hand, when a religious society for public worship cannot, in the 
manner above described, give proof of apostolical authority, that 
‘society has no just claim to the character of a true, that is, of an 
apostolical, church. It is radically defective in the essentials of dis- 
cipline. Such a chureb, if.a church it can be called, is not founded 
Upon the right basis; it is not built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets . Jesus Christ himee if hy ing the « thief corner stone, 
From sach a church, therefore, though established by law, separation 
is fully justifiable, on the ground of discipline. 
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** It follows, from the above reasoning, that matters of mere re. 
lation, though they may be thought to furnish good ground for 
isapprobation, do not afford a justifiable cause for separation. With 
ard to such matters, it is plain that some system must be adopted, 
for the sake of discipline, for the preservation of regularity, and in 
obedience to the command, * let all things be done decently and in 
order.’ Different regulations may be expedient under different cir- 
cumstances, or the mode of regulation may be purely incidental, and 
even arbitrary ; but, unless the prescribed regulatio s be actually at 
variance with Scripture, in which case they would involve sinful 
terms of communion, they cannot justify separation, Differences, 
therefore, with regard to things in themselves indifferent, as external 
rites and ceremonies, the vestments of the clergy, or ‘the mere forms 
or postures of worship, do not furnish a legitimate cause of dissent.* 
To separate from an established or national church on such grounds, 
is to sacrifice essentials to non-essentials—it is to part with the sub- 
stance for the shadow ; it is to violate the command, ofey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; and, it denotes (lie 
want of that humble and tractable disposition, the cultivaticn of 
which the great Head of the Church has made an indispensable 
requisite, in the character of his disciples.” 


As there is only one universal church, we sincerely wish 
that some other denomination were given to the different 
communities of christians who are really members of that 
church ; the mention of particular Pome Je (unless in ap- 
plication to the mere places of worship) is apt to create a 
confusion of ideas, and to destroy, in weak and uninformed 
minds, the notion of Unity, which ought to be inseparably 
attached to—Tur Church. In truth, the community from 
which our author deems it lawful to separate, is, in no pos- 
sible sense of the term, a church. 

In considering the second justifiable cause of separation, 
in respect of doctrine, the author concludes that the only jus- 
tifiable ground is, where the doctrines of an established apos- 
tolical church are at variance with the faith of the gospel. 
We confess that, in our on a case so unlikely to occur, 
as that of an apostolical church inculcating doctrines repug- 
nant to those which are taught in the Holy Writings, as the 
essentials of faith, is so very unlikely to occur, that it scarcely 
ought to be suposed, much less to become the subject of an 
argument. The author evidently had in his mind, the case 





* “ This principle was admitted even by Calvin, who says, ‘ it is 
not to be endured that on account of unimportant external obser- 
vances we should separate from Luther. Sych matters I do not 
consider as a just cause of dissent.'—Letter to Farellus.” 
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r & of the reformation—but there was no separation from our 
established church, but a mere reformation of the abuses 

which Papal superstition and policy had, in the course of ages, 

introduced into it. The excrescences being removed, the 
fabric, restored to its primitive purity, remained entire. The 
application, however, of his remarks on the subject, to the 
schismatics who now abound in this country, has our hearty 
concurrence. 
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This subject particularly deserves the serious consideration of those 
professing christians who, without any difference of either kind, nay 
without even any difference upon subordinate points, abandon the 
communion of the established church; and, in direct violation of 
its discipline, worsbip in conventicles. ‘i‘iere are, in this country, 
many places of worship of that descrip'ion, where the regular service 
of the church is pertormed, where all its ceremonies are observed, 
¢ ©) — where the officiating ministers even assume the garb and vestment 
2 of the regular clergy. Persons attending such places of worship 
’ can have no difference with the established church, on account either 
of its doctrine or its discipline. Many of them, indeed, frequently 
join in its communion. Unless, therefore, it be their misfortune to 
want opportunity of attending the worship ef the Established Church, 
(a case which, alas! too often occurs in this country) they seem to 
be clearly chargeable with unnecessarily separating from that church. 
Surely, it behoves them seriously to consider how they can justify 
leaving the authorised ministers of God's apostolical church, and 
submitting themselves to ministers who can shew no authority, under 
Christ's commission, to exercise the ministerial functions ; and who, 
therefore, can have no claim to the divine promise—made only to the 
apostolical church; ‘* Lo, J am with you alway, even unto the end of 
rs theworld.” \t is true, instances are to be found, in which regularly- 
» — Ordained ministers officiate in these irregular places of worship. But 
~ may not such persons, instead of carrying with them a title, under 
“ ' the above promise, to the divine presence and blessing, incur the 
divine displeasure, not merely for the sin of schism, but also for the 
aggravation with which, in their case, that sin is accompanied—in 
Consequence of its involving a breach of the solemn engagements 
entered into by them, when they assumed the sacred character of 
mipisters of the established church.” 


—— 
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The author disclaims all personal allusion, in the last part” 
of this paragraph. -We, however, shall take the liberty. of 
applying it, from the conviction that false delicacy, like 
spurious liberality, is little calculated to serve the cause of 
truth, Every beds knows, that the most indefatigable promoter 
of schism in this country, the ReverENp Rowtanp Hit, is 
4 regularly-ordained minister of the established church; and 
that many of his deluded followers are induced, by this con- 
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sideration alone, to desert their parish church, for his con- 
venticle. This reverend schismatic will do well to attend 
seriously to the wise admonitions here given him. It was in 
consequence of an appeal from the poor rates, by the pro- 
prietors of this tabernacle, (one of whom Isa glassiy min in the 
city of London, who has another meeting hou-e of bis own, 
near the place of his residence in the vicinity of the me tro- 
polis—and who is now training his brother for the mit istry, 
and for the education of youth, at one of our universities) U ‘at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with all that stuiplicity of 
soul for which he is so conspicuous, brought tn the bill for 
exempting all conventicles and seminaries of schism, from 
parochial rates. Ina note the author adverts to a subject which 
we have taken frequefit occasion to press most strongly on the 
public mind, and particularly on the atiention of our govern> 
nent and le giok ture ; namely, the extreme inac lequi icy of our 
churches to sup} ply prac es for the parishione iS, nud the conse- 
quent growth of schism. We shall extract the note, im the 
hope that it will produce a better effect than our own aul- 
madversions bave produced. 


‘That the Established Church is grossly inadequate to the popu- 
Istion of this country ts a troth which, it must be allowed o tea 
affordsa plea for separation, the force of which it seems ta possible 
torepel. In many parishes, chiefly in or pear the metropolis, the 
places of worship, under the establishment, are capable of con- 
taining orly a small portion” often not a fitth, sometimes not 
aienth of the inhabvants In numerous provincial parishes, the 
Churches, though not defcient i point of number or size, are’ olten 
close shat op at the regular times of Divine Seivice; insomuch, that 
it is only on alternate Sondays, and then but on ene part of the day, 
that an opportuniiy is afforded to the parishioners of attending public 
worship; who, tm many coses, having no resident Minister, are left, 
during the week, as sheep without a shepherd. So searty a 


; ¢ provie 
sion for the spirituc! wan's of oad people niiwht almost induce a stran- 
ger to doubt the existe of an EF tablishe Chorch in this countiy 
The fault, however, rests not w: the Fstiblishment. but wiih the 


State, which, in professing to es'abiish a Church, for the public 
worship of God, solemaly undertakes to wf rd opportunities of reg ue 
larly attending that worshp to all the in habitants of the couniry. 
In direct and palpab: e breach of this engagement, a large portion of 
the population, in the very he tthe kingdom, is excluded, for want 
of room, Hoin the Charebes of the Establishment, whist in many 
other parts, the provision made for the clergy is so in: me kali that 
it is often found necessary to allot the Service of severa! Churches to 
the same Minister, in order to insure bim ihe yr on of life; in 
consequence of which distribution it necess: indy happens, that the 
labeurs of a Minister, the whole of which aredue to aaa parish, are 
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divided, perhaps, among three or four parishes, only one of which 
can enjoy bis pastoral care, as a resident Minister. After all, in 
numerous instances, the income on which aclergyman has to depend 
for tue subs'stence of a large family does not exceed that of a day 
labourer. ‘Uhese are evils of the greatest magnitude, and fraught with 
the most direful consequences. ‘They call for the prompt and serious 
attention of the Legislature, where alone resides the power of ap- 
plyinga remedy. ‘The nature of theremedy which ought to be ap- 
plied, it cannot be difficultto discover. New Churches must be built, 
with suit:ble accommodation forall classes, wherever they are wanted, 
and the Establishment must be enabled, by adequate endowments, to 
furnish Ministers for the regular performance of Divine Service, in 
every part of the kingdom. As an auxiliary measure, the division of 
large parishes, without, however, any infringement upon vested rights, 
might, in many places, lead to the most salutary results. To effect 
the main purposes above mentioned, large grants would, it is true, be 
wanted. Ba, if a feeling at all proportionate to the importance of 
the subject were generally prevalent, can it be doubted that those 
grants would be forthcoming ? The Established Church, it ought to 
be remembered, has been deprived of nearly one-third of its legitimate 
property, now ia the hands of lay impropriators. This property cannot 
indeed, be restored, for its present possessors hold it by legal title ; 
but, when the object is to enable the Church to realize the inexpres- 
sibly important design for which it wasestablished, surely some com- 
pensation ought to be made to it for such a spoliation, if not for its 
own sake, at least for that of the commonity. In making, bowever, 
the necessary arrangements for the above purposes, care should be 
taken not to Jose sight of the important truth, that the interests of 


Teligion cannot but suffer, when its ministers, on account of their 


external circumstances, fai] to be looked up to with respect ;—or, to 
borrow the energetic language addressed by Whitgitt, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to Queen Elizabeth. in relation to this very subject, 
“When they that serve at God's altar are exposed to poverty, then 
religion itself will be exposed to scorn.” Where there is no respect, 
there cannot be much influence; and, in a world like this, respect 
cannot be attendant upoo indigence, be the claim of merit what it 
may. Nor ought it to be forgotten that an expensive education is 
necessary to qualify the clergy for their profession, whilst they are 
obliged to forego all secular employments, that they may devote 
themselves to the service of the altar—that they may be instant in 
season, and out of season, in the discharge of their ministerial duties. 
Justice, therefore, as well as sound policy, requires that they should 
live by the aliar;—that an order of men, on the success of whose 
labours so much depends, both in this world and the next, should be 
enabled to enjoy, not merely the necessaries of life, but also the 
respect which is due to their station in society ; in awerd, that they 
should be allowed the full denefit of the sacred rule, which was pro- 
mulgaied with an express reference to their temporal claims—i/'e 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
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é 

We will not weaken the force of these observations bya S 
single remark of our own. 3 

The author notices one pretext for deserting the Established © 
Church, which has become common of late, but the fallacy, or | 
rather, falsch od, of which has been frequently, and successfully, ee 
exposed, viz. that the Gospel is not preached in it. His re- 
marks on the subject are perfectly just, and entitled to serious 
attention. In his seventh chapter, he considers the progress 
of religious instruction, vindicates the mode in which it is 
conveyed, and comments on the bold attempt of Lancaster to 
bring up a new generation of infidels. ‘To the truth and justice 
of the foll. wing remark, who will not subscribe ? 
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‘* It is obvious, that, in the first instance, the principles thus incul- 
cated must be received upon the authority of the teacher. ‘hey most 
be taken, implicitly, upon trust. To refer the rudiments of science 
to the judgment of the learner, would be to suppose him already 
master of the subject, and in no want of an instructor And con- 
sidering the infinite importance of a right Faith, surely the funda- 
menial doctrines of the Gospe) cannot be inculcated at too early an 
age. ‘The sooner they are imprinted on the tender mind, the more 
likely is the impression to be deep and permanent, and the better 
security will be afforded, in after life, again-t seduction. Who, for 
an hour longer than is necessary, would leave the mind a blank with 
regard to these subjects, upon which everlasting happiness is made to 
depend ? Who, by suffering it to remain unoccupied by the truth, 
would expose it to be taken possession of by error and heresy, or even 
to become the prey of doubt and uncertainty ;—to be unsettled and | 
wavering ;—to be ‘ tossed to and fro, and blown about by every wiad | 
of doctrine ?’" 
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Of Mr. Lancaster and his system our opinions have been 
long before the public ; and we take some credit to ourselves, 
for having early joined that exemplary Christian, and sound 
churechwoman, the late excellent Mrs. Trimmer, in stemming 
the tide of liberality which threatened to destroy all religious 
principle, and to unchristianize (if we may use such an ex- 
pressioa) the English nation. 

‘Lhe eighth chapter explains the use of Catechisms, Creeds, 
and Articles, unfolds the design of the articles of our Church, 
ani displays the excellence of our admirable liturgy. 








** play it not be here permitted to indulge in an expression of regret, 
that in the excellent Carechism of our Church, care has not been taken 
to impress on the minds of youth the general but important truth,— 
tha) in interpreting the scriptures, in administering the sacraments, 
aid in pertorming the otber functions of the christian ministry, ths 
church acts under the authority of a divine commission, derived from 
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Christ, and evidenced by a strict adherence to the apostolical model of 
the primitive church ? Nothing has contributed so much to the in- 
crease of schism, and, consequently of heresy, as the ignorance which 
has so generally prevailed respecting the constitution of the Christian 
Chorch ; and nothing, it is conceived, would prove a more effectual 
remedy for these evils, than to make that constitution better understood 
by all classes of the community.” 


It is, indeed, to be much regretted, that the nature and 
constitution of the church should be so imperfectly understood, 
by the generality of Christians. And we wish some society or 
bookseller, would reprint a valuable tract, on this subject, 
which has become extremely scarce. It was written by the 
late worthy treasurer to Queen Anne’s bounty, Mr. William 
Stevens, and is entitled, ‘‘ 4 Treatise on the Nature and Con- 
stitution of the Christian Church ; wherein are set forth the form 
of its Government, the extent of its powers, and the limits of our 
obedience.” Ina note, the author laments the discontinuance 
of the House of Convocation, an assembly, “ which once 
secured to the establishment its place in the constitution—its 
consequence in the state—and its various rights, political and 
ecclesiastical.” Certainly it is deeply to be lamented, that an 
assembiy, soextensively useful, so vitally important, should have 
heen reduced to a mere form, or shadow. It is one of the bad 
sigus of the times. 

In the last chapter of this tract, the difference is marked 
between the course pursued by the Church of Rome, and that 


‘observed by our own church, The two extremes between which 


the Church of England and Ireland has steered, are thus briefly 
but accurately noticed. 


“ Such, upon the whole, is the course pursued by our Church, as 
a guide tothe faith and worship of her members. Instead, however, 
of pursuing a course so consonant both with scripture and with reason, 
a great part of the Christian world has fallen into one or other of two 
Opposite extremes. The church of Rome, though truly Apostolical 
in point of derivation, has attempted to supersede the authority of the 
Bible, by setting up her own authority as an infallible guide. This 
church professes, indeed, to be an interpreter of Scripture, but she 
will not allow her interpretation to be brought to the test of Scripture. 
Denying the possibility of being in error, she requires her faith to be 
received on the ground of her own pretended infallibility. Nay, in 
one respect, she endeavours to render herself independent of Scripture, 
by claiming as much credit for traditions, which she assumes to have 
received directly from Apostolical authority, as she allows to the 
Word of God. Thus does the Romish Church lord it over the con- 
sciences of her members. Thus does she deny them the exercise of 
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their reasoning powers, in matters of religion. No wonder that such 
exorbitant pretensions should have led to those abuses and corrup. 
tions, which rendered a reformation necessary, to bring back the 
Christian Church to the exercise of that limited, subordinate, and 
scriptural, authority, with which it was originally invested, 

‘* But in modern times, a large portion of professing Christians 
have gone into an opposite extreme, productive, if possible, of still 
more baneful consequences. They have adopted and acted upon a 
persuasion, that, under the Gospel dispensation, mankind are ander 
no obligation whatever to avail themselves of any particular help in 
the interpretation of Scripture ; but that every individual is left at full 
liberty, either to interpret for himself, or to confide in such interpre. 
ters as his fancy may preter or as may happen to come in his way, 
without inquiring whether they have any commission or authority to 
assume that character. Such notions, by inducing the persons who 
act upon them to reject the assistance which has been +0 graciously 
provided, and which is so much needed, for the right: interpretation 
of Scripture, necessarily lead to error and heresy. For, when men, 
however unqualified, trust to their own interpretation of what parti- 
cular qualifications, or particular belps, are necessary to enable them 
rightly to understand, it is impossible but that erroneous interpretation 
should take place. Nor can security against error be derived from the 
interpretation of others, if men take upon themselves to choose their 
own interpreters. For those who are unqualified to interpret, must be 
equally soto judge of the qualifications of an interpreter ; and as pre- 
sumption, though itself a mark of ignorance, is sure to impose upon 
the ignorant, it is to be expected that interpreters so chosen will be 
but blind guides. But when the élind lead the blind, we are told, by 
high authority, that both shall fail into the ditch. 

“* As unity is the churacteristic of truth, so error is susceptible of 
endless division. Thisis more particularly the case with regard to 
religion, which is, at once, the most comprehensive ang mysterious 
of all subjects, and the furthest beyond the reach of the faculues of 
the human mind ; and being also the most interesting to the feelings, 
it is most exposed to the deiusions of fancy, when once the appointed 
guide is rejected. “Accordingly the rejection of that guide has led, 
not only to those divisions and dissension Which distract the Christian 
world, but also to the wildest enthusiasm and fanaticism, alike diss 
gracetul and injurious to the cause of Christianity. Hence it is, that 
Protesta: ts are divided inio parties, professing the most opposite doce 
trines, adopting the most inconsistent torms of worship, and mu- 
tually displaying the most violent animosities, Such, alas! is the ac 
tual state of this covatry, which exhibi's a mast deplorable scene of 
religious dissension and anarchy; and where multitudes, instead of 
holding fast any profession of faith, are blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, and prefer the wildest extravagancies of opinion and devo- 
tion to the sober, dignified, and scriptural worship of the national 
church. 


“Such are the baneful consequences resulting from the notion, s° 
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prevalent at the present day, that no particular authority—no special 
commission—is necessary for the exercise of the Ministerial functions, 
for the interpreto'ion of Scripture, for the preaching of the word, and 
for the administration of the Sacraments. Consequences still more 
alarming in ther probable result, and more injurious to the interests 
of Chrisianity, than even the arrogant pretensions and daring usur- 
pavion of the Church of Rome.’* 

From the ample specimens we have exhibited of the author’s 
principles, style, and manner, our readers, we doubt not, will be 
induced to give this tract, which contains much valuable mat- 
ter, condensed in a short compass, a place in the theological 
de; artment of their libraries. 
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The Ahad, an Heroic Epistle to Clootz Redivirus. By the 
Author of the Regicide, the Foxiad, and Charles’s Small- 
Clothes, 8vo. Pp. 21. 2s. Porter, Pall Mall. 1815. 


luk hero of this pieee is no other than Mr. Samuel Whit- 
bread, of ‘Chiswell Street, Brewer; of Southill Park, Colonel ; 
of Dover Street, M. P.; and of Drury Lane Theatre, Grand 
Manager and Liege Sovereign. ‘This gentleman has been so 
long inthe habit of scattering his abuse on all who presumed 
to differ from him in opinion, and to load with his panegyrics 


——— —. 





* This unhappy state of things has, in a great degree at least, 


been the result of a mere deviation from the discipline of the church. 
Under the influence of pious zeal, the founders of the sect, known 
y the denomination of Methodists, ventured upon such a devi- 
ation, in the hope of rendering more extensive service to the cause 
of religion. They professed, however, an undeviating adherence to 
ihe doctrines of the church, and a firm attachment to the establish- 
ment itself, But, having admitted the principle, that its authority 
might be disregarded, their followers have proceeded, by an easy 
(rausition, to renounce that authority altogether. —Rejecting its 
guidance, as well in doctrine as in discipline, they have wandered into 
the extremes of fanaticism. Instead of retaining any respect for the 
Church, they often load it with the grossest abuse. They vilify its 
regular clergy, and they labour, incessantly, to draw away its flocks 
fro nu their appointed pastors. This hostile disposition has spread so 
far, that apprehensions for the safety of the Establishment are by no 
Means chimerical. Certainly nothing is wanting for its overthrow, 
but the genera! prevalence of those feelings, which are openly mani- 
fested by a large portion of the community: So dangerous is the frst 
deviation from regular discipline ;---so naturally does schisin in the 
church lead to separation from it, and, at length, to actual and deter- 
mined hostility,” 
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the worthies of France, and especially that atrocious rebel anj 
assassin, Napolecne Buonaparte, that he must not be surprized 
at becoming the object of satirical attacks himself. Nor can 
we wonder, considering his own virulence, if his assailants 
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transgress the bounds of moderation, ia their assaults, and | 
subject themselves to the reproaches noticed by the Roma |_ 


satirist. 


‘* Sunt quibus in Satyris videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legum tendere opus.”’ 


Prefixed to the satire is a modest dedication to Lord Castle. 
reagh, which, for the justness of its sentiments, we shall 
transcribe. 


“* Though I have not the honour of being known to your Lori. 
ship, I trust that you will not be offended with this address. My 
only motives for offering it, are the unfeigned respect which I feel for 
your Lordship’s superior abilities, and sincere gratitude for the signal 
services your have rendered to your Sovereign and the nation. It was 


the proud distinction of Mr. Pitt's life that he saved the country in | 


spite of the patriotic exertions of Mr. Fox ; and itis your Lordship’s 
to secure it from those of his violent and valgar copyist. Tht your 
Lordship may long enjoy the favcur and confidence of your Sovereign, 


the approbation and esteem of the friends of your country, and the F- 


unqualified abuse and opposition of all hef ‘enemies, the three best 
rewards of a British statesman, is the fervent wish, 
‘* My Lord, 
“ Of your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
*“* CHARLES EDWARD STEW ART.” 


Certain it is, that few statesmen of modern times have 
rendered more essential services to the country than Lord 
Castlereagh. He was employed, as the confidential friend of 
Mr. Pitt, to settle the terms of the [rish Union, or rather to 
carry them into effect ; and the firmness and ability with which 
he stemmed the torrent of opposition in the Irish Parliament; 
the coolness, ee: perseverance, and resolution, with 
which he stilled the angry passions of his irritable assailants ; 
raised him very high in the estimation of all unprejudiced 
men. While his conduct, in the varied capacities, of Secre- 
tary of State for the Foreign Department, and Ambassadot 
extraordinary to the Allied Powers, and at the Congress of 
Vienna, has been such as to inspire the nation with perfect 
confidence in his talents and integrity. It is natural, 
therefore, that the eulogist of Buonaparte, should be the 
assailant of Lord Castlereagh. But who is it that Mr. Whit- 
bread, in his indiscriminate fury, has not assailed ? 
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We had written thus far before the death of Mr. Whitbread ; 
—an event which has disarmed our indignation ; but which 
must not render us deaf to the calls of public justice. Since 
his death, the public writers of this country have so far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of genujne candour, and have so far trans- 
 gressed even the iimits of truth, in their panegyrics, as to excite 
the disgust of every well-formed mind. De mortuis nil nisibonum 
was the motto of Pagan antiquity. Nil nisi verum was the 
alteration suggested by us, at the commencement of our 
critical labours, as more worthy of the christian age in which 
' welive. To that, therefore, shall we adhere ; and an atten- 
tion to it will effectually prevent us from lavishing fulsome 
adulation on a man, who, in his parliamentary speeches, 
lavished his abuse on all who differed from him in opinion, 
without discrimination, and without reserve ; and who even 
advanced, in his declamatory harangues, to the very verge of 
treason and sedition. 
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a “ Hear him, when floundering on his two left legs, 
es Full many an answer all at once he begs : 
Ff Beg, did I say ? O no, insist, demand ; 
x And who shall! dare Lis mandates to withstand ? 
a ** Will you the cursed income-tax renew, 
4 ** Or what worse system of finance pursue ? 
¥ “ Tell me who signed Prince Repuin’s proclamation ? 
= * Did Wellington attest a declaration 
os “ Encouraging direct assassination ? 
QO, if he dar’d, my vengeance yet shall reach him, 
¢ “ And, as I did old Melville, I'll impeach him, 
*€ What mischief in the north of Europe’s breeding ? 
“* Is Norway to be handed o'er to Sweden ? 
- “ In Italy what fermentation’s brewing ? 
z *€ Is Genoa transferr'd, and doom'd to ruin ? 
| ‘€ Who sign'd the Regent's execrable stoff ? 
| *€ Where are ail papers that relate to Durr ? 
| * What are the plans and politics of Prussia ? 
: “* Of Austria’s despot, and thy tyrant Russia ? 
a “ Is Saxony a wretched annexation ? 
a, ‘* Is Poland given up to spoliation ? 
Ee ‘“* Say, is the note of TALLEYRAND authentic? 
. is ‘e 


What are th’ instructions of Lorp Witiiam Bantinck ? 
(Ee Why did not Wurrrincuam (he ought I say) 

(ee ** E’en in the field his general disobey ? 

_ My Bedford Locals do it every day. 

Are subjects to be barter'd by the million ? 

What is the secret treaty of Chatillon ? 

Whom are the Imperial Swindlers now trepanning ? 

What are the Congress at Vienna planning ? 
How long in Portugal stays jobber Canina ? 
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“¢ Why do not ministerp preserve the peace ? 

‘€ And reprimand the VV/estminster police ? 

‘€ Why will they in the Alien-Act persist ? 

‘€ Why is not injured Berencer dismist ? 

*¢ Why is our bounty royally abus‘d ? 

Why are the Queen's coach-horses never us'd ? 

‘* Why should the princesses the public fleece, 

** And have some thousand pounds a year a piece ? 
*€ Why has our gracious Regent, times so hard in, 
‘* A hot-house, or a green-house, in his garden ? 

‘* Are we, whate’er is ask’d, to give of course ? 

** What has the Regent done with Platoff’s horse ? 
*« Is he, I will be told, from dawn to dark, 

** Condemn'd to drag a dung-cart in the park ? 

** Why has he not a stable drawing-room ? 

“* Why not, to every foot, a separate groom ? 

** Why not allow’d his future days to pass, 

** In riotous felicity, at grass ? 


“ VansitTarT! Barnurst! Appincton! I say! 


“* Speak, Pore! speak, Goutpsourn! speak, great Cas 


TLEREAGH ! 


* This is a list of only four and thirty questions ; five times that | 
number have been asked by the unwearied CLoorz since the adjourn: f 
and while I am writing this note on the 30th of April, they F_ 


ment: 


continue to accumulate ; Thank God, | don't hear them.” 


Indeed Mr. Whitbread might have been termed Interro: 
He would, it must be con-| 


gator General to the Jacobins ! 
fessed, have made an exquisite inquisitor, and the culprits, 
brought before him, would have trembled more at the tortures 
of his interrogatories, than at the bodily tortures of the 
infernal instruments of the holy office. The bard did _ net 
mean to be prophetic when, in addressing Mr. Whitbread, be 


said 


‘** Not long, I ween, your triumph will endure !"” 


It has not endured long; nor, in sober truth, did be 
triumph for an instant! He left this mortal stage, however, 
in time to avoid the greatest public mortification of which be 
was susceptible—the downfall and captivity of the constabt 
object of his admiration—Buonaparte ! 

The Buonapartists in France, and the Madisonians in 4? 
rica, may well ceplore the death of this gentleman, and, ! 
they have any gratitude, they will not fail to erect <a 
to his memory. He rendered the cause of both all the service 
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within his limited power, and his inclination went greatly 
beyond his ability ; and in proportion as he served them, did 
he injure his native country This is the language not of pas- 
sion but of truth. And such will be the character that a 
faithful historian of the present times, must assign to the late 
Samuel Whitbread, who resembled his father in nothing but 
inname. We shal! close our notice of this shrewd [Epistle 
with the author’s concluding strains. 


‘¢ Ts this thing to give a senate law, 

To keep a British ministry in awe, 

This shadow of a.shade, this man of straw ? 
Forbid it loyalty, forbid it shame, 

And all that bear the form of man and name. 
Will opposition by this thing be led ? 

What must the party be, with such a head? 
Worse than Egyptian worshippers of yore, 
Who chose a dog or onion to adore : 

Worse than the wandering Israelites of old, 
Who made an idol, for their calf was gold, 
The Whigs of these our days, (‘tis mighty odd,) 
Have made a thing of brass their leading God. 


** Friend to my verse, which did not you prolong, 
‘ The world had never seen this idle song ;’ 
I}lustrious CLoorz, one word before we part, 
And, trust me, ‘tis the language of my heart. 
Who ridicules his Prince, reviles his sway, 
Pleads for the Corsican in face of day, 
Asserts his cause, his virtues loves to tell, 
‘ My soul detests him as the gates of hell.’ 
Farewell. While you your country’s cause oppose, 
And by opposing serve ber worst of foes ; 
Attempt to separate the pow’rs allied, 
Their counsels, conduct, characters, deride, 
And all but fight, on Buonaparte’s side.* 








* « Mr. Fox, the first of patriots, and the ablest statesman in the 
known world, though he unluckily lived and died the complete dupe 
of Tatteyranp, declared in the House of Commons, that the Peace 
of Amiens had his entire approbation, Lecause it was ‘ glorious to 
France and Buonaparte :' and Crootz, who almost worships the 

ORsICAN, offered up in the same place a prayer to heaven, to give 
Rew fleets in lieu of those he had Jost. 


‘* He plans a play-house system of finance, 
And asks of heaven to Give NEW FLEETS TO France.” 
See the ** Heroic Address to Old Drury.” 
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Harmonies de la Nature, par Jacques Bernardin Henri de Saint 

Pierre ; ornées du Portrait de UV duteur P’uslices par Lows 
Faisant suite aux Etudes de la Nature,3 tom, 
8vo. A Paris ct A Londres, chez Baldwin, Cradock, et Joy, 


Aimé Martin. 


36s. 1315, 


Harmonies of Nature. By J. B. H. de St. Pierre. Being a 
Sequel to his “ Studies of Nature,” with a portrait and a pre- 
fatory account of the Author and the Work. By Louis Aimé 
Martin. ‘Translated from the French by W. Meeston, A. M., 
3 vols. 8vo. 36%. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1815. 


Tuts is one of the works which may be used as the Puritans 
did the Bible; take it up, lay it on its back, and whatever part 
first opens, there begin to read. They who have perused the 
author's * Studies of Nature” (and what reader either phi- 
losophical, moral, political, or literary, has not?) may antici- 
pate much more pleasure from these “ Harmonies.” Here 
we find St. Pierre in his true character, a pleasing and inge- 
nious observer of facts, analogies, and circumstances. ‘Time 
and experience having cured him of the mania of theorizing, 
instead of observing, he has changed the crudities of his busy 
imagination, for the harmonies of the material and moral 
world This is an office to which few men in modern times 
could: be found so well adapted; his long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the vegetable and animal kingdoms; his 
travels and observations on men and manners in savage and 
civil life; and his peculiar facility in tracing. resemblances 
and the relations of things in the physical to those in the 
moral world, all contributed to qualify him, in a very unusual 
degree, to collect end illustrate the “ Harmonies of Nature.” 
In English we have long had several works of a nature very 
similar to the present; the writings of Ray and Derham are 
familiar to all well-educated persons. There are two other 
publications, with titles approaching nearer to that of our 
author, * Butier’s Analogy of Religion natural and revealed 
to the Constitution aud Course of Nature,” and “ Barton’s 
Analogy of Divine Wisdom in the material, sensitive, moral, 
civil, and spiritual, system of things.” The former is at 
example of equal merit aud popularity; the latter of great 
merit and great obscurity.* Bishop Butler has elucidated the 








— 


* This bas partly been occasioned by the singular similarity not 
only in the titles of the works, but also in the aames of the author's; 
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analogies or “ Harmonies” of natural and revealet! religion, 
of the moral and spiritual laws ; Diet tukes a more extensive 
field, the whole material and moral woyld, the physical and 
natural sciences, are called in to illustrate the doctrines of 
revelation, and the attributes of the Deity. Elis aualoies are, 
therefore, as widely-dithuse das St. Pierre’s ** Harmonies "y the 
“analogy between grace and pttraction,” between % gra- 
vitation, benevoleace, aud divine love,” &¢. are not more 
apparent to the casual observer, than the French writer's 
“aquatic harmonies of man and of animals.” ‘Lhe reader, 
therefore, who may prudently suspect some Vrench philo- 
sophism in the sounding epithet of * Tiarmonies,” may rest 
assured, that, except in its merely literal sense, it is only 
equivalent to our 0 wn favourite term ‘* analogy.” ‘The 
English writers, iudeed, are more theological than the F reuch, 
but their ultimate tender icy is precisely the same; and, 
pethaps, in the present age, when the hyp OCViSy of, eathodinms 
has rendered the exterior profe ssion of religion somewhat sus- 
picious, the methad of St. Pierre may be more genefally useful, 
not only i in I rauwee, but also in this country. 

This work is divided into nine books; the first embraces a 
general view of the Harmonies of Nature; Vegetable Har- 
monies with the sun, moon, air, water, earth, vegetables, 
animals, and man,” which terminates with an interesting ar ad 
very comprehensive view of the science of botany and vege- 
tation in general, The second Book treats of “ Aerial Har- 
monies with the sun, moon, wat cr, Ci rth, vegetables, animals, 
men, and children.” ‘Lhe third dep icts the br Aquatic Har- 
monies” with the same things. ‘The 4th, * ‘Perrestrial Harmo- 
nes” of mountains, with the same. ‘The 5th includes 
‘Animal Harmonies,” a most curious collection of obser- 
vations in natural ict ory, morality, and metaphysics, from 
the life and death of « butterfly, s the organization of plants, 
of animals, the moral and intellectual faculties of man and 
the human soul. ‘The sixth book describes the “ Human Har- 
monies,” infaney, the science of children, first ideas, youth, 

Manhood, climate, and old age, in harmony with the law of 
the evangelists. The seventh traces “ Fraternal Harmonies 
it Man, Vegetables, and Animals,” circle of human life, 
friewdship, and truth. ‘The eighth considers ‘ Conjugal Har- 
monies”: throughout the whole animated nature, in plants as 
Well us insects, and the higher order of creation. ‘The uinth 
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and Yast book takes a cursory view in the author's peculiar 
manner of the heavens, and system of the universe, the Solar 
Harmonies with the plasets Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel or the Georgium Sidus. The 
subjects are evidently copious, and the author's remarks, if 

ssible, still more miscellaneous and diversified. The ver 
sifying book-mak:rs will find these harmonies a rich mine, 
whence they may derive anologies, Comparisons, and even 
thoughts, which the whole ci:cle of their own limited knows 
ledge could not have supplied in less than two or three genes 
gations. But as these volumes are of a nature to preclude the 
possibility of any analysis of their multifarious contents, our 
readers must form their own judgment of them by the extracts, 
which shall be taken precisely in the Pusitan manner, excepting 
only that we shall not venture to “ prognosticate a prophecy ” 
from them, nor untold the wystery how men profess to love 
liberty, and yet idolize the most cruel, base, and ignoble tyrants, 
The Preface or préamble is the production of the French 
editor, M. Aimé Martin, in which he gives some account of 
his late friend the ‘author, who was a military engineer under 
Lovis XVI. Our extracts are from the translation, M. 
Martin thus introduces the labours of St. Pierre. 


« Th the sight of virtue straggling with adversity be entitled to our 
applause, the aspect of thesaze who preserves un shaken tranquillity 
in the nidst of civie discord, and maintains disinterestedness an-org the 
temptations of anibition, stil more calculated to exciie our admirae 
tion. The former possesses that courage whch resists personal hard. 
ships; the latter that moral strength which withstands the allures 
ments of wealth, pleasure, and vanity, while it leads bim to labour, 
without intermis-ion, for he welfare of thse who neglect and perses 
cute him. He sees them contend for vain and perishable objects, 
while his atid ty raised towards heaven and an everlasting life :—voftet 
dropping a tear of sympa hy at the sight of their unprofitable efforts, 
he recalls hos meditations to the search of immortal truths, Nature is 
his only stady: the happiness of his tellow men bis only ambitions 
and “hat God, whe surrounds him witb’ bis wondrous works, the ob- 
ject of his dearesthopes, It was thas when Athens was making vain 
attempts to bind nations to her yoke, when the Phocians were violating 
the temple of Deiphi, when Dion fell under the assassin’s poignard, 
and Philip, wiemphing over the ruins of Olynthus, threatened the 
liberty ot Greece, that the divine Plato continued to hold, along with 
his diseiples, his tranquil station on the summit of Cape Sunium. 
There, uncer the shade of the wood of Minerva, and in the contem 
plation of those azore waves amidst which the towers of Delos were 
seen tore he forgot the crimes of men, and thought only of theit 
virtues Nature lay stretched before his eyes, and he called divine 
inspiration to aid hum in the study of her works. 
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* Such a spectacle might be deemed the fruit of a poet’s imagina- 
tion, had it not the concurrent testimony of antiquity, and had not the 
example been repeated, in our days, by a philosopher, who, in point 
of benevolence, may be called the Plato of France. It was in the 
midst of the calamities of Europe, in a season when ambition called 
forth wicked men, and when, unhappily, wicked men held sovereign 
sway in France, that the amiable author of the Studies of Nuture, and 
of Paul and Virginia, fled from our affrighted cities, and took refuge 
in the bosom of rural solitude. He despised the honours earned by 
the sacrifice of virtue, and was indifferent to that fortune which de- 
prives a man ot friends, while it surrounds him with flitterers. He 
sought not the applause of a factious crowd, but he received the bene- 
dictions of innocent victims at their dying moments, who had found in 
his pages an assurance of a future and a better life. Sea'ed on the 
banks of a rivulet near his hermitage at Essonne, under the shade of 
the willow and the poplar, he was accustomed to say, ‘Allis not yet 
lost; the orb of day continues to spread his bounty over our meadows, 
and to ripen our corn and our vines, as if mankind continucd to be 
virtuous.” He felt that many of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the metropolis of France remind the spectator of little else than suc- 
cessful crimes; that palaces are scenes of meanness; and that 
triumphal arches are merely monuments of splendid trespasses. In 
the country, on the other hand, he tound many objects that bespoke 
the power and majesty of God, along with the joy, the comfort, and 
affection of mankind. Itis in scenes of nature that man learns to 
form a proper estimate both of the power and weakness of his mind 
The stately animals, trained f obey bis call, afford an evidence of his 
being the predestined lord of nature; while the vicissitudes attendant 
on his agricultural labours warn him not to trust too much to bis own 
exertions; and finally, the confidence excited by the practice of devo- 
tion and of moral rectitude, teach him that God is an assured refuge in 
the hour of distress. 

“ The beliefof a future life contributes to add greatly to the interest 
we take in an aged person. On looking at his wrinkled features we 
are insensibly led to consider him as approaching the reward of his 
well-spent days. Never was this expression more strongly excited 
thin when my eyes were first fixed on the venerable author of the 
following pages. I had been conducted to his quiet retirement on the 
banks of the Oise, and approached it in a pleasant evening of autumn, 
All around me was calm, the moon shed her mild lustre through trees 
Stripped by this time of their verdure, while a gentle murmur put the 
faded leaves in motion, and carried them to the adjacent meadow. 
I perceived on the slope of a hil the benevolent sage whom I bad 
come to seek in this sequestered spot. Grey locks fell down bis 
shoulders, virtae was marked in his features, and bis blue eyes sent 
forth a look full of mildness. He seemed like one of the happy shades 
whom Virgil introduces in the midst of darkness under the pale foliage 
*f the Elysian fields. 11 is impossible, said 1 within myse¥, that so 
M2 
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moch kgowledge and so much virtue can be destiaed to perish oy f 


gutting, this transitory scene of existence. 

‘Ttwasinthis retirement that the author of Paul and Virginia 
emploved bimself ia the composition ef the following work. — Ha 
called forth bis powers to display the bounty of Piovidence, at the il. 


t 
j 


fatelers when unprincipled demagogues were making an abuse of 
their official power by retrenching trom the Latin poets the Passages 
which recommended piety, that they might thus be rendered Gt vebielg 
for anatbeistical education. St. Pierre’s steady adherence to the dictatese 
religion drew oa him both the sarcasms and the 1] will of these super. 
ficial and evileminded mea; but such was his amiable disposition, 
that he retorted only by continucd efforts to enlighien and inmprore 
them. The disgusting scenes exhibued around him had no effeer 
in lowering bis estimate of his countrymen, or in enteebl: y his 
exertions for me iorating their lot. He Knew no ober feeling 
thao those of sympathy and love, and the only change produced in 
his habits was a removal from active intercourse with society, and 
a more continued attention to the works of nature. In the world, 
he said, wealth has usurped the station of bonour, and power that 
of virtue; men prosecute pleasure, and meet only with remorse; 
but God never deceives us, and nature never fails to afford consol: 
tion, His reflections accordingly, never bear the mark of disap 
poiotment or birierness, Buffon bas been called the painter of 
nature, but St. Pierre has a title to be accounted her most ardent 
admirer. He dwells oo her charms with unceasing transport, and 
DO one is more successful in inspiring others with a kindred feeling, 
Who can so well pourtiay the impressions execitcd by the beauties 
of the dawn, the aspect of a verdant mea‘ow, the solitude ofa 
forest, or the tresh banks ot a cheerful rivu'et? = His pages are full 
of life and eloquence, bevause he telt biaselt wha: be told to othets; 
like Aru) he may be sad to have constructed an enchanted 
palace, in which the spectotor forgets, for a scasong the foibles, 
the pass ons, and (he vexal Sof lits *pecies, 

 T shal! now endeavour t yive a =] git skeich of the spirit and 
object of the fullowing work. 


Plan of the Harmonies. ov General Sustem, of Nature. 


© The sanis the primary mever and ruling power in the work 
of nature: bis \ resene® confers die, and bis absence is often the 
cause of death, in the anim las im the vegetable kingdom. On bs 
removing toa distance from oor ces isphere, the sir ceasés fo be 
expanded, the waiter isno loreer flaid, nor the earth productive: 
plants ce ise to vegetate, aod many ovals lose the power of motion, 
The world is deprived of ‘ts elasitc spring. and covered with a vel 
of mou no ng ; Halure seems tO AaWall anew cal) io life, Bat no 
sooner dovs the orb of day resume bis influence, than the air becomes 
tranquil, the wave is stilled, and the sky refreshed by varours, 

“ Airis the next great agent in the works of nature. Without air #) 
is indanger of being extinct ; even ihe solar rays do not produce beet. 
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being of so great a beight as to have a very rarefied atmosphere, are 
covered with perpetual frost, Our atmosphere may, accordingly, 
be called a kind of convex glass, with which the Creator has encir- 
dled the world for the purpose of collecting the riys of light. There 
isthus an evident hari ny or connexion between the suo and our 
atmosphere. 

« Water may be called the third agent of nature, and owes its 
fluidity to the operation of warmth. We see it in a variety of states, 
all of which are in harmony with the wants of man. The sea is 
fed by rivers; and rivers, on the other hand, derive from the seaa 
supply of water by means of clouds, The winds propel the clouds 
to the suminits of mountains, where they are soon dissolved into 
water, and form streams which hold their circuitous course through 
distant regions. %IJt is thus that, by a perpetual rotation, the same 
waters are always conducted tothe same shores. The water in the 
stream runnin g before our eyes, isa part of the water which used to 
fun before the eyes of our forefathers, and which will be seen to run, 
inafuture age, by our poste ity. The prodigality of Nature is only 
in appearance, for she is often economical when she appears to make 
the most lavish display. 

“ The carth presents itself to our view under combinations still 
more varied, in consequence of its fossils, its valleys, ifs mountains, 
aad its rocks, All its fertilizing powers proceed. directly or indi- 
rectly from above ; the sun may be called an inexhaustible reservoir 
for its flowers and fruits. These receive their taste, their perfume, 
aud even their existence from his rays. A child, watched by bis 
nother in his ctadle, is not reared with greater care, or protected 
with more solicitude, than those seeds which appear to be thrown, 
as if by chance, on the surface of the globe. The sun seems ap- 
pointed to convey waruth to vegetable products ; the earth to bear 
them, water to bedew them, the air to move and enliven them. Yet, 
alter being the subject of all this care, they are evidently subordinate 
to another Kingdom of Nature. Animals are doubtless of a higher 
class in the scal+ of creation, for they possess an instinct capable of 
receiving the images of objects, and a portion of discrimination, 
which, however limuinated, gives them, to a certain degree. the means 
of judging. 

** Man is the only created being to whom Providenee has given the 
command of fire; he extracts it from the flint, from the trank of the 
oak, and even from an accumolation of solur rays. He mikes use 
of it to procure iron from the bowels of the earth, and the vanous 
applications of that metal and of fire, may be regarded as the sceptre 
with which he advances to the conquest of the world. The pos- 
Session of the vegetuble kingdom enables bim to engage in his service 
the most usefy] animals, such as the ox, the borse, the dog, the sheep, 
and to Multiply them at will, He is even enabled to tame some of 
thesprighily tenants of the air, and to habituate them to assist bim in 
the labours .of the chase. No climate stops the civilizing progress 
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of our species; it extends tothe north and to the south, to the frozes 
and to the torrid zone, 

“« Naturalists have not hitherto paid sufficient attention to the pro 
portion which the extent of the products of the ground bear to the 
degree of labour bestowed on them, It may be Iaid down asa 
general rule that, even in the finest climates, the soil is bountiful 
only to the extent to which it receives attention at our hands. A 
country neglected by man is soon abandoned by useful animals, and 
occapied by reptiles and poisonous insects. ‘There are in Greece 
various districts in which the neglect of cultivation prevents thove 
periodical visits of the feathered tribe, which were common in the 
days of antiquity. The Island of Cyprus no longer sees those «érial 
wanderers light on her fields; like the friends who forsake us in mi-« 
fortune, they fly a deserted shore, which offers nothing but the recol- 
lection of former enjoyment. The presence of man is thus indis- 
pensable to the beauty of nature; when he withdraws his aid, all 
falls back into primitive confusion. The cheerfulvess of the fieids is 
the fruit of his care; the brilliancy of the flowers the work of his 
hands. Until the cultivation of fruit-trees became an art, the peach 
was without sweetness, the olive was dry and harsh ; the pear offered 
only a tasteless pulp, the apple was surrounded with thorns, and even 
corn was, in ils early state, a small and meagre plant. But when 
revolving ages had advanced the industry and wwgenuity of man, the 
thorn was removed, the rose was made to increase in size and beauty, 
the peach and the pear became filled with a pleasant juice, the olive 
was freed from its bitterness, and corn became the great support of 
mankind. 

“But the greatest recommendation of the following work, is itt 
power in counteracting that tendency to infidelity, which was oneéf 
the unhappy consequences of the French Revolation, The com 
templation of the works of Nature, invariably leads us to a cot- 
sideration of the attributes of the Creator. ‘This subject is so replete 
with dignified feelings, that we cannot help being surprised that 
atheism should ever have had a teacher or a convert. These infatuated 
men attempt to make every thing subservient to their reasonings, and 
they are unwilling to acknowledge that a superior mind can have 
created the wonders around them. Their favourite arguments against 

the intervention of Providence lie in a reference to physical and 
moral evils ; such as pestilence, tempests, volcanoes, and deaib, They 
have no pleasure in contemplating the beneficent part of the works of 
Nature; sbow them a flower, and they will point eut the worm which 
sonsumes its bosom. It is by dwelling on scenes of waste, that thef 
seek to make us converts to their doctrine of annihilation ; it is bY 
making us bend under the pressure of the evils of life, that they 
expect to bring us to renounce the hope of eternity. To minds tho 

perverted, all that excites sorrow among mankind affords a ground df 
triumph ; even when living in, the country, they shut their ees" 
the plentiful harvest that waves around them, to the beautitul sf 
ever their heads, and to the beneficent eflecisof the orb of cay. 
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@s not lend an ear to those gloomy reasoners, who, while they are 
admitted to the enjoyment of so many blessings, retuse to trace them 
to their Divine Author. Their theories are contradicted by the con« 
current voice of every people ; the most vucivilized nations are 
impressed with a belef of the existence of a Creator, and are ace 
customed to contemplate him in his works. Hardly had our world 
risen out of chaos, hardly had our ancestors been admitied to the 
enjoyment of light and lite, when their thoughts were directed with 
gratitude to the throne of their Maker. Their mode of worship was 
in the beginning as simple asthe vature that surrounded them ; but 
the first application of their progress in art and science, was to 
give dignity and splendour to their adoration. ‘Temples were con- 
structed with magnificence, and assembled trides repeated there the 
hallowed verses taught to them by their fathers. 

“ Men stand in all ages in need of consolation, and their best ag 
well as their most natural refuge is in that Providence whom only the 
thoughtless or profane refuse to acknowledge. ‘The era of the French 
Revolution was unhappily more remarkable than any other for 
attempts to circulate infidelity; but it likewise exhibited the tnost 
striking examples of the triumph of religious impressions. That 
which philosophy hid presumed to stigmatize asa vain superstition, 
proved the most effectual relief to the unhappy sufferers. When 
death came in prospect, theory was laid aside as futile and helpless ; 
the suggestions of Nature alone were ubeyed. The pretended phi- 
losopher might preach annihilation, when sitting at his ease and in 
the midst of worldly comtorts ; but the youthful victim mounted the 
scaffold under the assurance of its being the path to a blessed futurity. 
In these dreadful scenes the attractions of beauty, wealth, and 
grandeur, vanished like a dream ; the thought of a beneficent Deity 
alone afforded consolation. This thought gave support in agony, 
and bestowed a heavenly treasure on those who had lost whatever is 
accounted a treasure on earth. Could we: jlow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that there was no such thing as a future life, how many 
sorrows would remain without consolation ? 

“ To whatever quarier we tura our sieps, whether we accompany 
4 poet to the vaileys of Arcadia and the banks of Arethusa, or a 
haturalist to the frozen regions of the north, we must lay our account 
to meet with the traces of misfortuve. But the marks of comfort and 
Pleasure are still more generaily diffused ; they are to be found in 
every department of the works of Nature. The murmur of the 
siteam, the scent of flowers, and the display of their beautiful 
Colouring, are all antidotes to the gloomy nutions of those who dwell 
®nly on the unfavourable side of the pcture. Spring comes forth, 
20d all nature is revived and embellished; the valleys ave covered 
With flowers, the slopes with verdure; the heavens recover their 
Serenity, the sun his splendour , and gentle dews tetresh the air. If 

0M these splendid objects we turn our eyes to humble insects, we 
find many of them shine with the rich colours of the sapphire and 
Tuby. Some of them may be seen skimming the waves, or hovering 
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over the meadows; others, exercising various modes of industry} | 


their lowly cells. ‘Their numbers remind us of an Arabian horde, 
their ingenuity makes us raise our thoughts wih transport to th 
C eator of the Universe. A Mexican spider weaves, under a leg, 
threads of gold, porple, and azure, the reflection of which resemble 
the colour of the rainbow. But it is in the care teken by Nature 
preserve these little animals, that her beneficence and foresight an 
particular!y conspicuous. The wisdom of Pythagoras, and the genig 
of Plato, did not disdain to study the laws of these diminutive tribes, 
and even poetry found in them subjects of interesting description, 
Virgil passed from the exploits of beroes and the foundation of m 
empire, to the praise of the indastyions bee; while in our own days 
we have seen in Germany two academies direct their attention to the 
study of these insects, Their history is not like that of an insulated 
individual ; it is the history of atribe or community. It has hap 
pened, however, that the success of these associated academicians, 
provided as they were with letters patent to follow up their inter 
rogatory of Nature, has been inferior to that of a blind philosopher 
living in seclusion; T mean M. Haber of Geneva, whose valuable 
treatise on bees is well known. 

‘* The more we examine the economy of insects, the greater will be 
our admiration of the arrangements of Nature. What can be more 
wondrous than the properties of a creature, who, by means of its litt 
trunk, sucks in the bosom of flowers a liquid which all the skill o 
chemists would seek in vain to extract ? The bee has four little wings, 
wh le the ordingry fly has only two, Does not this prove that Natare 
has made provision to enable the bee to Joad its slender feet with war 
and honey, by giving it the means of making its way through the air 
with this additional burden? Again, observe a solitary bee in the mids 
ofa meadow ; she settles on a flower, and endeavours to extract it 
honey ; her etforts are unsuccessful, the depth of the calyx prevents 
her from penetrating to the spot which contains the treasure, She is 
not, however discouraged, nor is her harvest lost—like the America 
savaces, who cut down a tree to obtain its fruit, she turns round the 
flower, saws its coro] with dexterity, and removes the covering from 
the object of her search. 

* At no great distance from this you may fix vour eyes on an indat 
trious tribe, a little society, which seeks to exert ail its labours for the 
common interest. ‘Their foresight bears all the marks of sound reflec 
tion and incenious combination. ‘Turn your eye to the midst of thet 
works, and you wiil perceive a collection of dark-looking insects em 
ployed in making long galleries, forming little cells, and. rearing oft 
stoge of a building above another. Stop tor a moment at the side of 
the cavern scooped! out at the bottom of a tree, and you will see it 
sects of a diderent class brought thither in captivity. ‘The little prisom 
ers fasten forthwith om the moistened roots of the plants, and extract 
from them a plentifal supply of honey, which the masters of the 
mansion jose no time iv gathering. These masters are ants; (belt 
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yssistant labourers are vive-fretters : the latter perform to the formet 
a number of the functions of domestic animals. 

« The namber of insects scattered throughout the world exceeds all 
owets of calculation. ‘They may be said to people the earth, the air, 
and the water; and to be, by means of their little saws, thei ir pincers, 
and their graters, effectual co-operators in the destroying labours of 
time. They § gnaw fruits, they annihilate crops, and they contribute to 
the overthrow of the aged trees of the forest. Nothing is impervious 
to them ; they glide into the princely palaces, consume the purple robe, 
and pierce the gilded wainscot. 

« Some persons are apt, on compar’ ng the maternal care of Nature 
in regard to insects, to think that she has not sufficie ntly provided for 
man at his birth. To reason thus, however, is to give way to first 
impressions ; for it is the long duration of our feeble state, the time 
required for our growth, and the hazards of various kinds attendant on 
it, that are the causes of our subsequent attainments. Were we pro- 
vided with every thing from the moment of our birth; were we 
clothed by the hand of Nature; were our strength sufficient to keep 
us out of di: inger of every kind, there would be a stop to improvement, 
and we might look in vain for those inventions in art and science 
which are the boast of our species. Our time would have been passed 
in idleness and jangoor; labour, with all its sweets, would have been 
unknown tous. IJtis thus that the strength of man originates | in his 
weakness, his genius in his wants, his greatness in his humility. Bue 
afier all our attainments we are fre que ntly reminded of the frail tenure 
of life, and we should seek in vain to render our enjoyments com- 
plete. However enviable our situation, our mind continues to desire 
something beyond what it had formerly wished or figured to itself, 
We are thus strongly admonished that every thing is intended to be 
transient. 

“ Such are the ideas inspired by the study of Nature, and which 
serve as 4 basis to the following work. It may be called a delineation, 
on a comprehensive scale, of the most remarkable phenomena in na- 
ture. Sit. Pierre was accustomed to compare himself to a b wegg sud- 
denly cast among the waves on a slender skiff, and study in: gy by turns, 
the wonders of the ocean and the sky ;—sketchin 1g at one time the 
summits of distant mountains, at another landing on a barren shoal or 
on the margin of an enchanted island. Sometimes, after lig rage of a 
tempest, a beautiful prospect comes before his eyes; he makes there a 
temporary st: ip, and recovers from previous fat igue ; but he soon finds 
himself called to prosecute his voyage, and w hile he makes use of 
soundings to ascertain his course through the waters, he raises his eyes 
to that heaven which guides him in his way, and is destined to be his 
eventual port. 

St. Pierre's first plan was to follow the coutse of the seasons, and 
to divide his book into twelve parts, un ler the heads of the respective 
months. He proposed to expluin the harmonies of the son with the 
air, water, and earth, in each of these res spective periods. Whea 


+ . . . . ‘ . 
teating of human harmonies, his intention was to illustrate the prine 
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ciples of public and private education, the means of controling passiog 
in ,outh, and the happiness arising trom the gratification of our social 
affections, The portion of his work appropriated to topics of natural 
history was intended toexplain various phenomena, and particularly 
the relations between the animal ana vegetable kingdoms. He meant 
to enlarge on the connexion which may be traced between light and 
the eyes of animals; between the air and our organs of breathing; 
between night and sleep; between a warn covering and the climate 
in which the animals, thus equipped by tie hand of Nature, are 
placed. [t entered I"kewise into his views to give an historical -ketch 
of the progressive changes in the trea'ment of she fair sex; and te 
show the tendeacy of civilization to meliorate their lot. Each divi- 
sion of his book was to be terminated by a dialogue, calculated to illus. 
trate the moral truths aris ng from the previous reasoning. Some idea 
of these projected dialogues may be formed by that which is subjoined 
to the present work, ‘Lhis plan was, no doubt, too extensive for the 
powers of an individual. [ts grand characteristic consisted in depart. 
ing from the ordinary course, aud in taking, as a model, Nature, 
which circumscribes the individual, while she gives an almost indefinite 
extension to the operation of general laws. St. Pierre used to observe 
that men were wrong In saying that time passed; it is we who pass, 
while time remains, Days, months, years, and ages, are to be cons 
dered as only so many modifications of time. Ail the laws of Nature 
are linked together ; the setting of the sun in our horizon forms the 
dawn in ano: her hemisphere ; the end of one science is but the begin- 
ning of another; so that 1t would be in vain tothink of studying the 
works of Nature effectually, without attending to them on an extensive 
scale. 

‘* In undertaking to act the part of editor on the present occasion, 
¥ was actuated less by a confidence in my competency to the task than 
by a warm admiration of the author, From my earliest youth I have 
occupied my thoughts with his works, and I have owed to them the 
most pleasant hours of my life. They seemed to me to cast additional 
charms over the beauties of Nature, and to excite a decided predilec- 
tion to a country lite. When in my subsequent progress I was ex 
posed to sufferings of various kinds, I found a most satisfactory cons0- 
lation in the religious effusions of this amiable man. He taught me 
to forget, along with himself, the injustice of others, the inconstancy 
of tortune, and the hardships of an anquiet career. When crossed 
in my most tender attachments, and disappointed in the sanguine ex- 
pectation: of youth, I found a refuge, with his works in my hand, io 
the bosom of Nature. They seemed to say to me: ‘ The feelings 
which have hitherto actuated you have been vain and delusive ; but the 
emotions suggested by the aspect of Nature will never deceive you. 
Look at the tranquillity of bis retreat; observe these marks of the 
bounty of Providence, and you wiil no longer give way to desponding 
impressions, or foster the gloomy notion that you are predestined 
suiolurtune.' 
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*© The Harmonies of Vegetalles and Animals. 


* We gave, in the beginning of this branch of the subject, a 


view of the connection of vegetables with animals, by menus ‘of 


the variety of their species, of which the prototypes are destined te 
supply the wants of man. We arenow to eahibit a sketch of the 
relations between animals and vegetables by means of the orgaus 
of sight, hearing, smell; as well as by those of taste and digestion, 
In treating subsequently of what I shall term the animal harmony 
of vegetables, we shall take notice of the elasticity of the grasses 
which furnish such extensive beds of repose for animals; and ef 
the leafy coveriugs which afford them shelter in all directions. It 
may be laid down as a general rule, that the smaller vegetables are 
appropriated to quadrupeds, and the largerto birds, by that kind of 
harmony which may be said to link extremes in nature together. Ie 
isa rule of ihe same kind that connects among each other what I 
haye called ‘ general harmonies.” It may perhaps be’supposed that 
the vegetable harmonies of animals, of which we are abeut to treat, 
ought to be classed under the title of the animal kingdom ; but the 
two kingdoms are not so distincily separated; they are tound to 
approximate for the purpose of affording strength and support to 
each other. Nothing is clearer than that, without the vegetable 
kingdom, animals would want subsistence ; and that without animal 
consumers, vegetables would be choaked merely by the extent of 
their propagation. Their union may be said to compose a rich stuff, 
of which vegetable products form the warp, and animal the woof. 
At present | confine myself to pointing out the plain side of this 
garment with its shades, in order to display the skiil of its textuie; 
at a future tine I am hopeful of being enabled to describe its orna- 
mented part in all its freshness and beauty. 

Vegetable products have a variety of relations apparently foreign 
to the object of vegetation. ‘They carry, in gener }, mavy more 
seeds than are necessary for their reproduction, and a vamber of 
their seeds are surrounded by pulps not necessary in the process 
of budding. Grasses have a sofiness which makes them able to 
resist for a length of time the wind, or at least the winter: they 
would be stronger and more durable if they were of a woody texture, 
Why, it may be asked, is not a stalk of grats composed of wood 
like a smill tree ? Why, among the different kinds of trees, are 
there some which always cont.nue buaible and feeble, like shrubs 
and bushes; while others are seew to rise to prodigious beighis? 
Why, in fine, should there be any plants covered with thorns? 
Nature, which does nothing in vain, seems here to deviaie fiona 
her wise course, and to give herse'f up to ceprice aud excess; but 
an attentive examination will satisfy us that these apparent supers 
Giities are admirable precautions, aud connecting huks am the chain 
of ber po. er. Vegetable products are intended for the use of anie 
Mails who require not werely fuod and a couch, but shades and des 
fence of various kinds. 
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may be acrounted for by supposing it the intention of nature ty 
point out to an animal at a distance “such fruit as has become ripe, 
Every kind of vegetable indeed has its tint, which invites the animal 
for whose use it is intended, to approach it; and which, in generdl: 
dttords a pleasant contrast to the plant itself. We thas see the black. 
birds fly whistling towards tlre red cherries; and the bull quickep 
his slow steps on beholding meadows in flower. Even the night is 
not destiture of indications to anintals in search of food. The sound 
caused b¢ various kinds of ripe frrit, when falling comes ander ibis 
description ; and in‘Amierica the noise of the ripe pods of the cassia 
attracts birds who could not See them from a distance. The isi t of 
the genipa, which in falling wakes a report somewhat like that of 
a pistol shot, invites in the middle of the darkest night, the crabs 
who travel only atthat time; and the fall of mast and acoris attract 
the boars, asis well known, tothe spots where beeches and oaks 
are situated, 
Bat the great ource of attrecting animals towards plants is ia 
, chietly that they are enabled to distin. 
geish the food that 1s proper for them, for it is undoubted that they 
always smeil what they wishtoeat. This delicate sense precedes the 
gense of taste, and ts accordin tly placed by nature roar mig | above 
it. It deserves to be noticed th: at the organs of sight, bearing, smell, 
taste, are all arranged in the head in the same oft ter as the el lements 
on the globe; u imely, , as light, air, aquatic vapour, and the ground, 
We miy also.be pe “emitted ta obse rve, that these senses, like the élee 
ments with which they correspond, exhibit a scale descending in 
point of extent, oe ascending in point of enjoyment. Sight extends 
tothe greatest distance, but takes in only the surface of bodies, 
While our organs of taste, guided by our smell, penetrate the ine 
side. Nature, importial in all her gifts, has given only a feeble sense 
of smelh to birtds; while she has bestowed on them a piercing eye, 
end the power of choosing lofty sitaations for the purpose of giving 
range to the compass of their observation, Quadrupeds, on the other 
hand, destined to live on the ground and among vegetables, havea 
Confined view, but an exquisite sense of smell. A graminivorous 
bird judges of its nourishment generally dy its look and coloar. A 
fowl! does nor smell the grains laid before u, but if they are unknown 
to it, preads them out wih its teet and beak, and looks at them 
on every te before lows’ thems; a circumstance which is 
‘ducang the night: A horse, ou 
» well as in the light, but on receiv. 
ing his © fe never ty seth them, and to abstain trom them 
if the odour be offensive he cat, lke all carpivorous animals, 
has a very keen sense of cll, becetse the hy is the chief season 
for frunting Out its prey. It coe. no even take food directly from 
the handset the ever, dreading aprearently to confeund the sm ie}] of 
the two; so that the food giostin the first pia « be laid on the ground 
thatthe ammal may sarmil itinas rate state, and dec: ds bow {ar 
it is likely to egree with its tomach. 
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But it is the sense of taste which finally gives animals a certainty 
of their food being adapted to their constitution. This is evinced by 
the ejection of saliva from the nervous papilie, an ejection which 
takes place only on the food being found suitable, ard which operates 
powerfully in aid of digestion. Before entering on au analy-is of 
this subject, it is proper to observe that it is for the purpose of gra 
tifying this sense, so yarious in diferent. animals, that vegetables 
possess such a variety of taste, and are maiked, if I may be allowed 
the expression, by all the modifications of which novorishment is 
susceptible. Most plants are distinguished to the eye only by shades 
of verdure; bat they aj differ in point of smell, and particularly 
in that variety of taste which is dec.sive of their virtue. I cannot 
help thinking it singular that botanists should hitherto have had 
recourse to the sense of sight only, and should have studied merely 
the apparent characteristics of vegetables which are. often variable, 
while the sense of taste would have pointed out a nomber of cha- 
racieristics decisive of the nature of plants. A systematic student 
with the best magnifier sees only ove kind of plum jn all sorts of 
plum-trees ; but a child, though blind, would have uo ditheulty in 
distinguishing d fferent sorts by the taste, 

“ Moreover, all oar elementary senses will be found to point to the 
sense of taste ; for if sight, hearing, and smell, give animals notice 
of their food, mo'ion is necessary to bring them in contact with 
it. Now the walk and motion of quadrupeds has a character adapted 
to the grass which forms their pastore, as well as to the earth on which 
they uead ; the Jength of their necks being evidently intended to 
aid them in inclining their mouths to the ground Birds that teed on 
fruit have a manner of flying adapted not merely to a passoge through 
the air, but to land ng on the trees from which they extract their 
Nowphment- With this view they are provided wiih short feet, 
having three claws before and one behind, to catch bold of the 
branches. Those birds which Jike the ostrich find their food on the 
ground, and do not fly trom spot to spot, have no claws or toes in the 
dindes part of the foot. Ii is cur ous to see in the case of insects 
sill more ingenious means of moving and adhering to the giewnd, 
the smalluess of their frame exposing them to be carried off by the 
Wind. ‘The ant, with its ‘six legs aimed with books, climbs to the 
fop of the highest cypress to get hold of the fruit. ‘The eaterpillar 
scrambles by the aid of twelve rings, armed with little claws, along 
the trunks of trees. and finds means to get a firm hold of their 
Moveable leaves The torpid snail attaims the same object, by the 
glotinous nature of its menibrane. The grasshopper skips over the 
b's of the meadow by the spring of its long legs; while the cochi- 
Deal insect, feeble and sedentary, creeps, on coming oul of ilsegg, 
irom one nopal to another by means of threads wove by spiders, 
like so many bridges of communication. It next fixes itself for its 
whole term of life on a thick leaf, into which it pushes its brittle 
unk, It is, nodoubt, for the purpose of protecting it against birds, 
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that Nature has covered this vegetsble with points sharp ao needles, 


@ prickly coating rendering tle smallest phint as inaccessib e€ to the 
feathered species, as the elevation of the cedar makes M to que 
drupeds. 

* Wf from birds and beasts we direct our attention to fishes, we 
shell find that their mode of swimming has a cunnesion with thei 
mrner of obtaining a supply of food from vegetable products, of 
from the dissolution ial these products in the water. Fish abound at 
the mouths of rivers in consequence of the Jarge supplies of vege. 
table matter which are there to be found ; some being fitted by the 
Jength of their shape to pass between the narrow straits of rocks, such 
ss the whiting, eels, lanpreys; others lke plaice, brets, and flouncers, 
being flattened for the purpose of moving along the sands ; whilea 
Sarther description, armed lke whales with a broad tail proceed in 
winter fo the extremities of the northern ocean, and find food in the 
bays wh re corrents coming from the south are supposed to deposit 
Gliavial sont. “They there rest their vast bodies on tracks covered with 
moe fasects which they crush and devour; and they are enabled 
to resist the shock of floating masses cf ice in summer by means of 
the thick covering of fut with which a plentiful supply of food has 
emed them. 

Ie was fit that Notare should gi ive to each classof antmals a dif. 
men mode of movement, since she las placed the food of caeh ip 
different situations. bh is scattered at the summit of the mountains 
god bottom of vallies; onder the suiface of the earth, and in the 
depth of waters, on roots, mosses, grass, and trees. Moreover, each 
vegetable will be found to ‘afford nourishment in its several pariste 
suimale of different classes. With its sap it supports microscopie 
animals ; with its leaves cnats and gall insects; with its lowers the 
67 and the butterfly ; birds with its seed ; quadroped s with its stalk; 
ants with its dead trunk; and finally, even fish with what may be 
ca led its decomposed parts If to this list of animals living on plants, 
we join the list of carnivorous animals who prey npon the former 
and who are, perhaps, equally numerous, wheiber we view them a 
insects, birds, quadrupeds, or fishes, we shall find that the smallest 
plant is the centre of a living circle of animals. The most insigni- 
ficant moss may thus yield snpport to an insect, fixed amidst its stalks, 
to a quadruped when it is consumed along with a quantity of othet 
moss; and toa fishof the whaie species after it has undergone decom 
position. Sach is, no doubt, the progressive use of the moss appro 
priated in the worth to the food of the rein-deer. It gives a refuge 10 
the terrible gad fly which torments that animal, bat which, when 
driven by the wind into the sea, probably becomes itself a prey to the 
whale. As every harmony of an element with the sun gives a chia 
Facter to a variety of vegetable products, it may besaid on the other 
hand, that eveiy harmony of a vegetable with the sun stamps a cl® 
acter on various species of aninsals. On comparing the relative 
wumbers of vegetables and anignals, we shall find that the Jauer greauly 
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exceed the former, for I have heard it asserted that there are no less 
than five or six thousand Kind of thesia Fiance, aad aut iwo thousand 


kwds of vegetavie procucts. 


( To be continued.) 





—————————— EEE ma 


Address to the Sovereigns of Europe, as to the manner of treat - 
ing Napoleone Buonuparte. By Lewis Goldsmith, Author of 
“the Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte,” &c. 
&c. Svo. Pp. 20. Hookham, junr. 1515, 


No one has dune more to expose the guilt and villainy of 
Buonaparte, and to bring that miscreant to condign punish 
ment, than Mr. Goldsmith. Our opinions perfectly concur 
with his, on ahe absolute necessity of inflicting justice on so 
notorious a criminal; nor does the mistaken Jenity of the 
allied powers, which has again rescued him from the gallows, 
and again trusced to the precarious security of banishment, 
in the smallest degree alter our opinion on the subject. We 
shall ever think, that to suffer this man, whose life has been 
forfeited a thousand times, thus to escape, is to hold out an 
indirect encouragemant to audacious adventurers to commit 
similar crimes ; nor can we, for the life of us, reconcile to our 
notions of justice, the execution of minor criminals, with the 


| impunity allowed to the greatest of all criminals. 


“ Surely,” observes Mr. G. ‘ it will not be said that usurpation 


© tanctifies the person of the criminal—that any thing which has ones 
) sumed the garb of royalty—that 


" a vice of kings ; 

*€ A cut-purse of the Empire and the rale ; 

** That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
** And put it in his pocket *” 








“that such an ignominious intruder is to escape with impunity, 
merely because he, the captain of the gang, was saluted king by his 
Mociates in crime$ Let the reader peruse the following passage 
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from ‘Vattel, and say whether even a Jawfal monarch may not, is 
the opinion of that enlightened publicist, render himself obnoxiog 
to general hostility, and to capital punishment; and, if a lawi) 


Af 


Hereditary Monarch, sarely much more so an Usurper. 


‘The words of Vaitel are’—* As to those monsters who, unde 


“ 


*‘ the title of Sovereigns, render themselves the scourge an! horror 
“ of the human race, they are.savage beasts, whom ev ry brave 
“© man may justly exterminate from the face of the earth.” Law ¢f 
Nations, tb. 2. ch. 4. 

«* But here I would most earnestly deprecate the rash interference 


hasty zeal of the miseuided par gan 


of private vengeance, or the Y 
the criminal is now in our powet—the peace of Europe (provided 
the allies do tl.eir duty) is secured, Let this great example of reti. 
butive justice be exhibited in a manner that will not diminish the 
moral effects of the lesson that is to be taught by it; toinflict punish 
ment hastily, privately, or ander ihe influence of passion, wouldbe 
to destroy its impression. ‘ Justice,’ says our Burke, ‘ is grave and 
decorous, oid Ww ats punislment rather seems to submit to a necessily 
than to make.a choice. Let the Allied Sovereigns attend to the 
observaijion of this enlightened statesman. Well would it have been 
for Lumwpe had they from the very commencement of the Revolu 


tona’y wars, uuderstood his principles, and adopted his policy.” 
} ? — on ta pare - — - 
blac Lic y SO Guolec, Lis j VMOU tau, ve ifs ago, have stood on the 
‘ ¢ #9 Pa Pay ’ | ’ y? , 7 | OY Li “ar } R ' hy vr 
Vantage LOK bau Ol} Wilh Ties how. Stand. suf, we fea 


there is more reason, thau is Chpe cted, for the late toust of the 
gallant veteran, Dlauch 

* May Puy FAULTS WHICH DAVE BEEN SECURED By THE 
SWORDS OF THE ARMIES, NOT BB DESTROYED BY THE PRM 
OF THE MINisTBis |” 

Most devoutly do we join in this wish, in the eonsummatio 
of which depend the luiure peace, happiness, aad security, of 
Europe ! 

We shall embrace ¢ 


tract aflures us, for delivering our opinions On the present stale 


ec opportunity which our notice of this 
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or Pourtics.’ “ If ever,” said that profound statesman, and 
eloquent writer, Epmunp BurkpF, “ A TIME CALLED FOR No 
VULGAR CONCEPTION OF THINGS, AND FOR EXERTIONS IN NO 
VULGAR STRAIN, IT IS THE AWFUL HOUR THAT PROVIDENCE 
HAS NOW APPOINTED. ‘This is most strictly, most religiously, 
true, and, therefore, it is a time which calls, imperatively, 
on every public writer, to speak his sentiments, freely and 
fearlessly, on the present state of things, without regard to 
parties or to persons. It has pleased Providence to prove the 
different nations of Europe in the crucible of adversity. 
It is not our present intention to examine what -have heen the 
results of that trial on each respective state ; suffice it to 
know, and to proclaim, that, thanks to the masculine vigour 
of Mr. Pirr’s mind, to his comprehensiveness of view, to 
his profundity of judgment, combined with an incorruptibility 
that no temptation could shake, and with a steadiness of prin- 
ciple and of purpose which no misfortune could subdue, this 
country weathered the revolutionary.storm, without stain on 
her character, or injury to her constitution! But what has 
been the consequence of the trial of the different powers of 
Europe, in the crucible of prosperity? Aye, ‘ there’s the rub!’ 
The attempt to negotiate a peace with the Usurper of the 
French Throne, at Chatillon, thereby to give strength and 
durability to his usurpation, and, consequently, to leave 
Europe in a feverish, uneasy, unsettled, and insecure, state, 
had our marked, decided, and avowed, disapprobation, at the 
time; and most certain it is, that we were then solely indebted 
tothe pride, presumption, and obstinacy, of the Usurper, for 
the restoration of the lawful Kine or France to the throne 
of his ancestors. Nor was this the only fault which the Allies 
committed, in that hour of prosperity! Where they had the 
undoubted right to dictate terms to a conquered people, they 
Weakly suffered the Kine to be crippled by a demi-democratic 
constitution, alike unfitted to the gevius and character of the 
kation, and to the due preservation of regal authority under 
No. 207, Vol. 49, August, 1815. N 
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170 
the critical and perilous circumstances, in which the Reg 
Government was evidently placed. And, as if they had no 
already manifested weakness enough, they signed a treaty with 
the Usurper, allowing him to retain his usurped title, with 
portion of the fruits of his plunder, assigning him a princely 
income out of the revenues of that nation which, during the 
whole course of his public career, he had insulted, oppressed, 
and drained, while he had rendered it an object of execration, 
and an instrument of vengeance, to surrounding kingdoms; 
and lastly assigned him for his residence, a principality whieh 
did not belong to any of the Allies who gave it to him, 
situated as to favour his intrigues and to facilitate his retum; 
and allotted to his concubine, (for she neither was not nor could 
be his wife,) two Duchies which were the legal patrimonial 
inheritance of a young Prince, who had never acknowledged 
the Usurper, who was nearly related to one of the Allied 
Powers who protested against the cession, and which, there 
fore, the Allies could not have the shadow of a right te 
alienate! Here was a scandalous violation of positive justice, 
and of political morality, which the future historian of those 
times cannot fail to mark with merited censure. 

Dearly have the allies paid for their former weakness! 
Scarcely had twelve short months elapsed since the publit 
rejoicings for the conclusion of a peace, which all hailed # 
happy, and considered as permanent, when the scourge of tht 
civilized world again broke loose from his den, and lighted 
the flames of war. To none who know the character of the 
man, was this fresh irruption a matter of surprize. He had 
been placed in a situation, and in a character, which left him 
master of his own actions, and gave to no one the right either 
to watch his movements, or to obstruct them. And who could 
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wonder that the individual who had never kept one treat] 


should break this ? The only rational ground of wonder, was 
that any person should be found weak enough to conclude! 
treaty with him, and to expect him to keep it |! 
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Providence, however, instead of chastising the folly, and 
punishing the weakness, of the allies, again brought victory 
to their standards, again established the triumph of justice ;— 
France has, a second time, been conquered, literally and 
efficacicusly, conquered ;—and Louis tag E1enreentu has 
been, once more, seated on that throne, from which the imbe- 
cility of his own conduct had contributed, in no small degree, 
to expel him. We confess, we were willing to believe that, 
grown wise by experience, and fully aware of the rock on 
which he had sg lately split, Louis would have adopted a 
totally different line of conduct from that which he had before 
observed ; that, instead of discouraging and disgusting the 
loyal part of his subjects, and keeping at a distance from the 
throne those faithful nobles who had bled in his service, who 
had adhered to him in his exile, and who had sacrificed their 
fortunes to their loyalty ; he would now call them around him 
as children of the same family, and as the firmest, supports of 
his power; and that, instead of encouraging the wretches 
whose hands were still reeking with the blood of his relatives, 
instead of protecting those who had hurled him from his throne, 
who had embraced the cause of the usurper, and who had 
fattened on the spoils of their country, he would remove them 
from his councils for ever, making signal examples of retri- 
butive justice of the most criminal among them, and cone 
Signing to perpetual banishment those regicides and rebels 
who stood next on the scale of crime! But, unhappily for 
himself, unhappily for his subjects, and unhappily for the 
cause of loyalty and legitimate government, his return to Paris 
Was signalized by no one actof wisdom, was marked by no one 
act of vigour. 

_ The path he had to pursue was plain and open,—the least 
acute intellectual sight must have descried it ;—the least 
resolute mind must have pursued it—because it led to pre- 
servation and safety. ~If there existed a necessity for the 
employment of Talleyrand and Fouche, of which fact we have 
N 2 
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not the means of judging, their voices should have been over- 
powered by the rest of the cabinet composed exclusively of 
royalists, and their talents and their will should have been ren- 
dered subservient to the views of their colleagues, all pecs 
to promote the same end. 

But the King not only hesitated, but adopted the most 
pusillanimous system of policy that weakness could imagine, 
or folly pursue. The mad scheme of conciliating the untame- 
able and irreclaimable spirit of jacobinism, the uselessness and 
the danger of which he had so fatally experienced, was again 
to be tried. And we are persuaded that, but for the presence 
of the allied armies, he would have been again dethroned 
before this! It is a dreadful mistake to suppose, that because 
Buonaparte is gone, all peril is past, and peace and security 
must necessarily ensue. ‘The foul fiend,’ thanks to Provi- 
dence and his own cowardice !—is gone for the present—but 
the dunghill whence he sprang—the hands that fostered—the 
system that supported, him, still remain. Jacobinism, though 
deprived of its ‘ child and champion,’ is not extinct ; it still 
survives, and will, unless sternly repressed by the strong arm 
of power, assert its sway, and vindicate its rights. 

Had the King really disembodied the old army ; sent every 
man to his home, and rendered him incapable of ever serving 
again ;—had he rea‘ly formed a new military force composed 
exclusively of royalists ;—had he sacrificed to a just vengeance 
the principal traitors ; and banished the rest ;—his throne and 
person might have been safe. He has, indeed, of late, urged 
cither by a sense of danger, or, which is-more probable, by 
the remonstranees of the allies, manifested a semblance of 
vigour. On paper he has acted vigorously ;—but his deeds 
have not corresponded with his professions. It is a mockery 
to denounce traitors, and yet to suffer them quietly to escape, 

’ Labedoyere—the favourite aid-de-camp of Buonaparte, who 
accompanied him in his flight from Russia, and who first 
betrayed: his duty to the King, has been tried and convicted 
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but it remains to be seen, whether even ne will be executed, 
It was not by such hesitating policy, by such tardy proceedings, 
by such doubtful acts, that Buonaparte seized or secured his 


power. Louis may rest assured, that the jacobins are not to. 


be conciliated by any lenity or forbearance which he can 
display ; they hate him cordially and incurably; they will 
dethrone him if they can; he never can govern them by 
mildness ; he can only restrain them by severity and vigour. 
Unless he be not only strongly impressed ‘with this truth, but 
suffer that impression to govern his political conduct, he will 
not retain his authority one month beyond the day fixed for the 
departure of the allied troops. 

His.new Chamber of Peers seems to have been selected with 
some attention to the principle which we recommend. We 
have observed of the old revolutionists only Boissy D’Anglas, 
and two or three others of less note. But though several of 
the Jacobins have been excluded, still, we fear, there remains 
sufficient of the old leaven to produce fresh disturbances, 
We will not, however, anticipate future events, but confine 
our attention to the past and to the present. 

We must here, in justice, except the King or Prussta 
from the remarks which we have found it necessary to make 
onthe conduct of the Allies in general. His conduct has 
been firm, magnanimous, and consistent. Had his voice been 
attended to, Buonaparte’s career had been effectually termi- 
nated, fifteen months ago. Never did the Allies commit a 
greater mistake, and with this mistake our own government in 
particular is chargeable, than by refusing to Prussia the cession 
of the whole of Saxony, which had been conquered principally 
by Prussia herself. As far as our government was concerned 
in preventing this cession, their mistaken policy cannot be too 
loudly censured, particularly as there is reason to believe that 
it originated in a miserable desire to court popularity! A 
part of Saxony was ceded to Prussia by the Congress at 
Vienna, there can be no doubt, therefore, of the right which 
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conquest afforded to the Allies, of ceding the whole of it, 
It became, then, a mere question of policy and expediency, 
And, assuredly, both required that the hands of Prussia 
should be so strengthened as to enable her, at any time, to 
take the field against France, without foreign support. The 
Bavance or Power, the great object of the labours of the 
Congress, would have been better secured by this step than 
by any other. Another. gross error into which our cabinet fel, 
at this period, was the idea, that the interest of Europe, and 
the Balance of Power, required that France should continue 
a great and a powerful state, and, therefore, she was allowed 
to possess a more extensive territory than she enjoyed previous 
to the revulution. 

Against this notion we enter our protest; though we be 
ready to admit, that had things remained in France in pre- 
cisely the same state in which they were in 1787 ; the position 
advanced by our cab'net would have been just and wise. But 
surely the experience which all Europe has had of the danger 
to be apprehended from the power of France, even as France 
then stood, is sufficient to convince us, that her power ought 
to be materially abridged, and her territory to be curtailed. Ja 
a word, that experience has proved that the greatness and powet 
of Frauce are Now incompatible with the peace and security 
of Europe. France, as she was under the old monarchy, 
though powerful and ambitious, still respected the law of 
nations, and cultivated the arts of peace. But the impulse 
given her by the revolutionary rage, which destroyed ail ancient 
boundaries, and eradicated all ancient pritciples, totally 
changed the national character, and rendered France the active 
and dangerous enemy of all other states. Her efforts, since 
that period, to overturn all existing institutions, to subvert all 
existing thrones, and to render her memorable declaration of 
war “ against ihe whole hell gf monarchy” effective, gave her 
totally different character, and almost placed her out of the 


pale of civilized society. With what consistency, then, can 
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it be maintained, that the interest of Europe requires that she 
should still remain great and powerful? Never was a position 
zdvanced more at variance with truth and policy, more unte- 
nable on principle, and more indefensible by argument ! 
No, the interest, the happiness, the security, of Europe, on 
the contrary, imperatively demand, that the power of France 
should be greatly abridged, in order that those means of annoy- 
ance and of injury, which she has hitherto possessed, and 
which she has evinced the most malignant readiness to employ 
for the most destructive purposes, may be rendered compara- 
tively innocuous. We trust, then, that this position, the 
fallacy of which is notorious, will be discarded from the 
councils of the Allies, in the approaching negotiations; and 
that the treaty to be formed will be concluded on avery dif- 
ferent principle. 

We come now briefly to consider the conduct of the Allies, 
and more especially, of our own government, in their treatment 
of Buonaparte, and of some othersof the Rebels and Regicides, 
In the first place, we cannot too strongly condemn the manner 
in which this culprit was received on board his Majesty’s ship, 
the Bellerophon. Officers may imagine that there is a great 
degree of magnanimity in the manifestation of respect and 
kindness toa fallen enemy; and, generally speaking, this is 
true, and the act is praiseworthy ; but the fault lies in its uni- 
versal application, (without discrimination or exception,) to 
good characters and to bad; to the honourable and to the dis- 
honourable; to the virtuous and to the criminal ; to the lawful 
Monarch and to the Regicidal Usurper. “Iwas known, that 
Buonaparte had ceased to exercise even the usurped power 
which he had assumed. ‘There could, then, exist not the 
shadow of a pretext for paying him regal honours, even admit- 
ting, (which we now shall admit but for the sake of argument,) 
that, under any circumstances, he was entitled to such honours. 
But this, it may be said, was the act of an individual, unautha- 
fied by government, If so, we trust it will be the last timg 
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time that any officer in the British service will insult the loyal 
and virtuous part of his countrymen, by so treating a man who 
has violated every law human and divine, and who may, without 
an hyperbole, be styled the en my of the hisnan race. 

What has been the conduct of the governinent itself to 
Buonaparte? The most obvious measure to be adopted, after 
his surrender, was to give him up to Louis tan E:cureenrn, 
our ally, who had proclaimed him to all Europe as a_ rebel and 
a traitor. Whether he was strictly so, according to the legal 
acceptation of the terms, it was not our business to enquire, 
It was sufficient for us to know that he was considered as such 
by the King of France, and to him, therefore, he ought to 
have been delivered. But it may possibly be urged, thata 
reference on the subject was made by our government to the 
allies, and to the French government, and that the conduct 
which has been pursued was the result of their joint delibe- 
rations and of their concurrent will. We hope this was the 
case—for we should be sorry that the whole responsibility of 
this proceeding should attach to the British government, which 
has done so much for the general good of Europe. Be this as 
it may, we shall ever contend, that, on every principle of 
justice and of self-preservation and defence, Buonaparte ought 
to have paid the forfeit of his crimes, and to have fallen by the 
hand of a public executioner. For the promotion of his 
individual ambition, for the gratification of his bad passions, 
Europe has, for the last fifteen years, been rendered a scene of 
death and desolation. Oceans of blood have been spilled, 
millions of lives have been sacrificed, in resistance of hi 
unjust aggressions ; in opposition to his destructive schemes 
Public massacres and private murders he has committed 
without number ; he violated a neutral territory, and every law 


of God and man, to assassinate a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon ; 


in short his crimes are as innumerable as the grains 
of sand on the sea shore. Could there exist a doubt of the 


‘tight of executing such a criminal, the most approved ei 
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pounders of the law of nations supply abundance of proofs 


to dispel it. The right cannot be impeached, indeed, 
without a violation of the first principles of justice, and 
without exposing to mfinite danger the independence of states, 
and the security of individuals, The matter, then, is reduced 
foa mere question of pclicy or expediency. Mr, Goldsmith, 
jn the pamphlet before us, well remarks, 

« We must avail ourselves of the opportunity which the bounty of 
heaven hassent us, TO SHEW THE WORLD THAT CRIMES ARE NOT 
TO BE COMMITTED WITH IMPUNITY. A private robber and murs 
derer is executed. on a gibbet—no compromise, no parley, is made 
with him, Pirates too are considered the common enemies of all 
nations. Then why should any be made with the chief of a govern- 
ment whose conduct resembles more that of a piratical chief thana 
sovereign of a civilized country ?” 


Mr. Goldsmith then enumerates a few of the murders he 
has committed, of the atrocities of which he has been guilty, 
But this enumeration is needless in a case, in which the enor- 
mities of the criminal are too notorious to be denied. Justice 
can make no distinction between this man and ordinary cri- 
minals; and surely no one: will be mad enough to contend, 
that the greater the guilt, the more certain should be the impu- 
nity. And yet on no other pretext can we account for the 
lenity shewn to Buonaparte. 

Our government, ashamed of the honours which the obse- 
quious consideration of a British officer had unaccountably 
lavished on the culprit, directed that his treatment should be 
changed, and that henceforth he should be regarded only as a 
captive General. Here they were betrayed into an absurd 
inconsistency almost constantly attendant on a pusillaminous 
policy, and on a system of half measures, A General must 
hold a commission from some sovereign power, and Buonae 
parte held none ; he had, indeed, been formerly a general in 
the service of France, and received his commission from the 
Directory, But his character of general necessarily merged in 
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that of sovereign the moment he assumed supreme power; 
and though, as the head of his own army, he led them in the 
field, he neither was, nor could be, a general in any known 
acceptation of the term. Admitting, however, that he wasa 
general, and a prisoner of war, what right had the government 
to banish him, in that capacity, and to hold him prisoner for 
life? Was such a right ever before exercised over any military 
officer by any sovereign? Certainly not. The fact is, that 
government should have treated him as a simple individual who 
had formed criminal designs on the throne of an ally, in 
addition to his other multifarious crimes. But if they had a 
right to keep him prisoner for life without trial, they hada 
right to try him for his life. Indeed, the advocates of governs 
ment will not, we suspect, be disposed to contest this point 
with us. Was it then, politic, was it expedient, and was it 
just, after the criminal conduct of Buonaparte, to secure 
impunity to his crimes, toscreen him from the hands of justice, 
and to afford him a peaceable asylum for the remainder of his 
days? In our opinion, it was neither wise, vor politic, nor 
just; since it holds out encouragement, to adventurers of the 
same cast, to form similar enterprizes ; where there will be a 
prospect at least, of gain, without any fear of loss; and where- 
ever gut passes without punishment, murder without execu- 
tion, the cause of justice is injured, and the result is detri- 
mental to the well being of society. We hope, the allies will 
not have reason to repent this il-judged lenity, this mistaken 
forbearance, this inhuman hamanity. For our part, though 
we believe St. Helena to be as secure a prison as could be 
found for the criminal, yet we are far from subscribing to 
the impossibility of escape. And, certain we are, that his 
trusty friends, in the United States of America, those worthy 
citizens of a free state, that love and caress the greatest tyrant 
that ever disgraced the earth, who have already rejoiced, in fond 
anticipation of his expected triumph, will exert every effort to 
liberate him from his captivity ! 
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Indeed, the accounts recently received from America prove, 
bevond the reach of doubt, the existence of as vile a Jaco- 
binical faction, in the heart of that country, as is to be found 
in France itself. These wretches openly insult all loyal 
Frenchmen, and none but traitors and rebels gain their ap- 
plause, or secure their protection. If the sound part of the 
inhabitants of the United States do not combine to crush 
these vipers, they must expect to see their country avoided as a 
pest-house, and execrated by every honest man throughout the 
world; at all events, we trust that our own government will be 
strict in enforcing a itera) execution of the treaty of peace, a 
treaty infinitely too favourable to America, and that the cabinet 
of Louis XVIII, will bear in their mind this rancorous hatred 
of their virtuous monarch, which infcets the hearts of the 
American Jacobins, who, be it remembered, are the firmest 
supporters of Mr. Madison's government. 

In another respect, our government has acted most incon- 
sistently and most imprudently, if it be true, as the papers 
have asserted, that they have sent the traitors Savary, and the 
two L’Allemands to Multa. In the first place, it is not a very 
honourable office for Britons, who have hitherto afforded only 
a generous asylum to persecuted loyalty, and an exiled Sove- 
reign, to become the gaolers, or rather the protectors, of 
traitors, rebels, and assassins. And, in the next place, how is 
it possible to reconcile their conduct on this occasion with 
their treatment of two respectacle members of the Spanish 
Cortes, who, having fled from the most horrible persecution, 
and from the most flagrant injustice, sought refuge in the 
British territory at Gibraltar, and were there delivered up by 
the governor to the Spaniards! Here there existed every 
Motive of policy, of generusity, and of justice, to afford the 
protection solicited. These men had violated no oaths, had 
formed no plots, had committed no crimes ;—no rebellion, no 
treason, was ever imputed to them. Nay, the very reasons 
assigned for their apprehension afforded irresistible proofs of 
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their innocenee, their loyalty, and their patriotism! The 
crime was the having dared * to be honest in the worst ¢ 
times ;” the having contributed toreconcile the just prerogative 
of the crowa—when the head to which they restored it had 
pusillanimously shaken it off—with the rights of the people; 
and to contribute their efforts to make the sovereign reign in 
the affections of his subjects, by rescuing those subjects from 
the shackles of unqualified despotism, and from the still mor 
degrading and more galling tyranny of a sanguinary inquisi- 
tion, With the government, under which these genuine 
patriots acted, our ministers held a constant correspondence, 
and certainly gave an understood approbation to those very 
measures, which the senseless advisers of the Spanish Crown 
dared to impute to their respectable authors as crimes! We 
have fought and bled to rescue Spain from the savage tyranny 
of Buonaparte and his armed myrmidons ;—but we shall have 
both fought and bled in vain—as far as the interests and the 
welfare of Spain alone are concerned—if we have only eman- 
cipated the Spaniards from one species of oppression to consign 
them to another. Buonaparte, amidst the complicated evils 
which he inflicted on that devoted country, at least did one good 
act—he abolished that odious tribunal, that detestable engine of 


the most grovelling superstition, and of the most diabolical ty- 
ranny and injustice —the Inquisition, Tothe shame of the age 


in which we live, be it said, that this tribunal has been revived 
by Ferdinand of Spain—and ‘by his Holiness the Pope ! !!— 
How is the adage falsified, by the irrefragable proof, that no 
experience will make some fools wise! It is impossible to 
contemplate the present conduct of the Spanish government 
without disgust and horror, It exhibits a persecution of 8 
peculiar cast and complexion—a persecution of men to whose 
efforts the King was, in no inconsiderable degree, indebted for 
his restoration to that throne, which he had voluntarily left to 
the guardian care of French armies. And these men are 
persecuted, too, for the very measures which they took 1 
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replace the crown on the head of Ferdinand !!!| To afford 
shelter and protection to individuals thus persecuted appears 
to us an act of duty, in a British government ; and to surren- 
der them to their persecutors is to afford no very indirect 
ganction to the persecution itself. 

Vet, notwithstanding the lengths to which our ministers here 
went to satisfy the unhallowed vengeance of an ally, they have 
acted on a direct contrary principle, in screening from punish- 
ment three traitorous and rebellious subjects of another ally ! 
Savary and his companions were not patriots escaping from 
persecution—but criminals flying from justice. By every rule 
of law, by every principle of justice, and by every conventi- 
onal custom, they ought to have been instantly delivered up 
to the sovereign against whom they had rebelled. ‘The example, 
which the fate of Buonaparte, and of these his associates in 
crime, holds out to the world is most dangerous, It is the 
duty, therefore, of every man who wishes to be exempted from 
the censure which must attach to the government of his 
country, for this unwise and impolitic conduct, to enter his 
protest against it. 

All we have advanced on this subject has been said on the 
supposition that the public statement, which has sent these 
men to Malta, is correct. We need scarcely add, that we 
shall be most happy to find it otherwise. At Malta, Messrs. 
Savary and Co. may set up a little revolutionary establishment 
of their own. To afford an asylum to men of the most dan- 
§erous character and principles, to say nothing of their accu- 
mulated crimes, may, in the new school of morality, be 
regarded as very magnanimous ; but we, of the old-fashioned 
Schcol, cannot, nevertheless, but consider it in a very different 
light. 

We turn, with pleasure,-from the contemplation of these 
discouraging ubjects, to the policy which the allies—and, in 
Patticular, the Prussians—are now pursuing in France. It is 
highly wise, politic, and prudent, “Tis just that the French 
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people should be made to bear the burdens which they have 
themselves impdsed, to sustain the inconveniences which theit 
own treachery has created, and to feel some, at least, of those 
calamities inseparable from war which they have beem the 
ready instruments of inflicting on the other inhabitants @ 
Europe for a series of years. We trust, however, there is no 
truth in the report, that the allies will be satisfied with the 
payment of twenty-five millions sterling, in three years, to 
defray the expences of the war, without requiring any cession 
of territory. If they do this, they will act unjustly towards the 
people of their respective states. France, with the spirit that 
now prevails in that country, and with the territory which she 
lately possessed, will have both the inclination and the ability, 
to make Europe again feel the effects of her power, in the 
renewal of war. ‘To prevent this, her frontiers should be 
abridged ; and the Kings of Prussia, of the Netherlands, and 
of Sardinia, should be strengthened, at her expence. Austria, 
too, should receive Alsace and Lorraine ; and some portions of 
territory, for the purpose of better security, should be added to 
Switzerland. Without this precaution, the blood that has been 
shed, though it may not have been shed in vain, will not have 
prevented, as it ought to do, the further effusion of blood. 

It was an old and a wise policy in this country, to cherish 
an Anti-Gallican spirit, and to foster a jealousy of Frenek 
power. Such a spirit, and such a jealousy, are now, mort 
than ever necessary, and we hope to see them not only animate 
the councils of our country, but pervade the bosoms and mind 


of our countrymen, 
August 23d, 1815. 





Since the preceding remarks were written, intelligence ha 
been received of the execution of Labedovere ! Though We 
cannot reconcile the execution of the agent with the impunity 
of the principal, we still hail it as a signal act of justice, and ® 
the commencement, or, at least, the indication, of a wise 


- ‘and firmer system of government in France! Wisdom, and 
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firmness, and vigour, are, indeed, more than ever necessary, 
for the capital still swarms with jacobins, and the very gardens 
ef the royal residence are still made the scenes of their sedi- 
tious and treasonable demonstrations ! If a speedy and effec- 
tual stop be not put to these digraceful outrages, the King 
will do well to transfer the seat of government, from this 
abode of crime, and den of jacobinism, to some loyal city— 
to Bourdeaux or to Lyons. At Paris, be it it recollected, the 
revolution began—at Paris the Royal Family were murdered— 
and at Paris all those plots were hatched which destroyed the 
altar and the throne, and deluged the country with blood ! 
And, we are persuaded, that never will the King enjoy either 
happiness or tranquillity, so long as Paris shall remain the 
seat of government :—the areh-traitor Ney is safely lodged in 
the prison of the Conciergerie ; and we may now hope, will 
soon receive the punishment due to his treachery and baseness, 
But why is that execrable rufian Davoosr still suffered to 
insult loyalty and virtue, to defy his sovereign and to brave the 
laws? And why.are the hoary traitor Campacerss, and the 
vile assassin CaULaINCouRT, still allowed to be at large? If the 
King wish to preserve his throne, and to promote his people’s 
happiness, he must not be either firm or just, by halves. His 
forbearance, he may be assured, will be imputed to cowardice, 
even by those who are its immediate objects, while his vigour 
will be ascribed, even by the jacobins themselves, to wisdom. 
The last foreign papers received, we are glad to see, fully 
contradict the reports circulated in France, of the speedy 
evacuation of that country by the Allied armies. These 
armies, on the contrary, receive frequent reinforcements, and 
Prussia, whose wisdom and energy are most worthy of imita- 
tion, still continues her levy of new troops. All this encou- 
Tages us to believe that France will be not only made to pay 
dearly for her past aggressions, but deprived, in a great mea- 
sure, of the power of future hostilities. In the mean time, 
Blacher, (O! that ag were to prescribe the terms of peace !) 
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is busily employed in emptying the great repositories of stolej 
goods at Paris, of the plunder collected in Germany! And, 
we hope, that the Allies will have justice and generosity suff 
cient to compel the French to restore every article stolen frog 
those foreign states, which have, at preseut, no represens 
tatives at the French Court. “Tis most proper that this aban 
doned people should have nothing left of the fruits of theie 
revolution, but a deep and bitter regret for the miseries which 
it occasioned, the evils which it inflicted, the losses whichit 
produced, and the curses which it entailed upon them. 

A fresh war, it appears, has broken out between the British 
Government in India and the Rajah of Nepaul. As far as we 
are enabled to judge from the declaration published by the 
Governor-General, this war was wholly unprovoked on out 
side, and we have nothing to reproach ourselves witb, but the 
tardiness of our operations, and the inadequate force sent 
against the Nepaulese, which has occasioned more than one 
repulse of our troops. This is a most impolitic, and indeeda 
cruel, proceeding. Impolitic, since it encuurages a belief in 
the native powers of the practicability of opposing us with sue 
cess ; and cruel, since it exposes our troops to greater danger 
and to greater losses, than they would incur, if their numbers 
were more equal to the undertaking. Half-measures are fatal 
akike in the'field and in the cabinet. ~ In India, they are most 
reprehensible, because they have a tendency to destroy the 
force of that public opinion which contitutes the chief prop of 
our Asiatic government. : 

In reference to the affairs of India, we cannot but express 
our astonishment at the failure of Mr. Marsu to redeem, if 
the last Session, the pledge which he had given in the pre 
ceding Session. But, as we trust that his project is only post 
poned and not abandoned, we shall refrain, for the present, 
from offering any reflections on the subject ; though the deep 
interest which we have taken in the question will not suffer vs 
to remain indifferent spectators of its future progress, 
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Such states as were fortunate enough to renounce the superstitious 
etrors of popery, and to emancipate themselves from the tyranny 


and rapacity of the holy see, in the beginning of the 16th ceniury,° 


its vengeance in an extraordinary degree ;. for the Roman 
iffs endeavoured to enforce against them the sanguinary and 


iftdlerant canons of their church,* by which they were enabled, in’ 


an age of midoight ignorance, to usurp a supremacy, not ouly in 
spirituals but tempdérals, to commit sovereign princes against each 
other in warfare, and even to dethrone such of them as hesitated to 
obey their mandates, by absolving their subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, and by raising them in rebellion agaiust them.7 

In the year 1530, the Emperor Charles V., at the instance of the 


Pope, called a diet, consisting of the Romish princes of Germany, ° 


and they issued the most dreadful denuneiations against such of them 
as had ¢mbraced the reformation, whom they branded as heretics, 
They required all orders of men to assist with their lives and for- 
tunes to carry them into effect, and they imposed severe penalties and 
disabilities on such persons who refused to do so.t The protestant 
princes perceiving that their destruction was meditated, on the 12th 
of December, 1530, entered into a league for their defence, at 
Smaleald ; which they found themselves under a necessity of re- 
newing in the year 1535- by 

The Emperor, at the instance of the Pope, in the year 1546, 
tesolved to take the field, and his holiness offered to contribute largely 
to the crusade ;§ which was undertaken agaiust the protestant princes, 


because they refused to acknowledge ‘and submit to the Council of’ 


Trent ;¥ which soon after, in defiance of the strongest remonstrances 
of the Emperor and the popish princes of Germany, made alarming 


Usurpations on their temporal power, and increased the superstitions 


of popery .f 


— 





* The reader wil! find in pages 167, 8, 9. a sketch of thése canons, 
amd-of the Romish hierarchy, which was peculiarly formed for en- 
forcing them, gre 

t See in page 296, of vol. 46, the many instances of sovereign 
princes dethroned by this system. 


¢ Thuanus, lib. ii. sec: 3. 
§ Sleidan, p. 381. 
i} Thuanus, lib. ii. sec. 3, 4. 
- | Soave, lib. viii..p. 692—7 89, et memoires poor le -Concil, de 


Tient, pages 181, 182—441. 


No. 207, Vol. 49, August, 1815. O 
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In the year 1567, a general confederacy was formed between the 
Pope, ‘he Emperor, and the principal Romish sovereigns of Europe, 
to root out protestantism ; and they resolved that those who refused 
to join in it, should be deprived of their crowns, and that persons of 
all ranks who would not go to mass, and adhere to the Popish chureb, 
should be liable to the penalties of death and confiscation.* 
also resolved to deprive Queen Elizabeth of her crown, and to plage 
Mary queen of Scotiand on the British throne. ¢ 

Again in the year 1573, the popish princes of the continent (ithe 
chief of whom was Philip II. of Spain) at the instance of the Pope, 
formed a league to invade England, which they regarded as the 
bulwark of the northern heresy, and to lay it waste by fire and 
sword.t 

In the year 1565, king Charles IX. of France, and Catherine of 
Medicis his mother, had an interview with the Queen motherof 
Spain, and the Duke of Alva, at Bayonne, where they concerted 
measures for rooting protestanism out of their respective territories, 
by fire and sword § 

On the rise of the reformation in Scotland, Cardinal Beaton hal 
many persons banished or burnt for heresy. He had the illustriows 
Buchanan seized and imprisoned ; and he, whose genius did honour 
to his country and the age in which he lived, would have fallena 
victim to the Cardinal's sanguinary rage, had he not eluded the vigi- 
lance of his guards, and saved himself by flight. Beaton presented 
to the king a list of 360 of the nobility and gentry whom he sus 
pected, and meant to have tried for heresy ; and the great Earl of 
Arran was the first in that black roll of proscription. Drom 
in his history of Scotland, tells us, that the clergy tempted the king 
to second their sanguinary designs, by offering him the estatesof 
all those who should be convicted of heresy; for they would be confit 
cated under the canons of the Romish church. They also offered 
him, should their scheme of confiscation fail, 50,000 crowns annually 
out of their own property, should his necessities require it. Mary 
of Guise, regent of Scotland, on the death of her busband James V. 
gave the protestants strong assurances of full toleration ; but, at the 
instance of the Pope and the Princes of Lorrain, she violated ber pro 
mises, and proceeded to persecute them ; for which she gave the fol- 
Jowing very extraordinary reason: ‘* The promises of princes ought 
not to be too carefully remembered, nor the performance of them 
exacted, unless it suits their own convenience," Again, when the 





—_ 


* In the year 1689, the popish convention assembled by James II. 
in Ireland, made the protestants liable to the same penalties, 


¢ Strype’s Annals of Elizabeth, vol. i. chap. 50, p. 539. 

t Idem, vol. ii. book 1, chap. 27, 

§ Davila’s History of the Civil Wars in France, book 31. 

{| Robertson's history of Scotland, book ii, an. 1549. It is a funda 
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arid the popish princes of Germany,* in the year 1608, united 
to extirpate the reformed religion, the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
they differed in some speculative points, and even bore some 
acrimony towards each other, formed a most cordial union for their 
defence ; and their association was called the Evangelic Union. It 
was instituted at Anhausen, in Franconia, under the auspices of Fre- 
derick IV. elector Palatine, the Count Palatine of Neuburg, two Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg, the Margrave of Baden, and John Frederick 
Duke of Wurtemburgh, in the year 1608. 

When Sovereign princes and their ministers have been so strongly 
influenced by the intolerant and sanguinary principles of the Romish 
superstition, it cannot be a matter of surprize that the ignorant multi- 
tude should be impressed with them, and should be ever ready to 
carry them into practice, particularly as their clergy are bound by 
oath to infuse them into their flocks, at the early age of six years.t 
Bishop Burnet, therefore, truiy observed, that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in France, and that which took place in Ireland, in 
the year 1641, could not have been effected by a sudden and simul- 
taneous insurrection of the popish multitude,t unless they had 
acquired an early predisposition to do so, under the sanction of 
religion; for men, even in a state of nature, feel an instinctive 
horror against shedding the blood of their fellow creatures. In con- 
sequehice of that invenomed hatred and sanguinary disposition which 
papists uniformly harbour towards every other sect, Mr. Hume ob- 
serves in his history, chap. 67, ‘* Such zeal of proselytism actuates 
that sect, that its missionaries have penetrated into every nation of 
the globe ; and in one sense, there is a popish plot perpetually carried 
on against all states, Protestant, Pagan, and Mabometan.” 

This observation applies more strongly to Ireland, than to any other 
country in Europe, because its popish inhabitants are the most 
ignorant, bigotted, and consequently the most under the influence 














_- _—_—— 


mental principle of the Romish church, that any promise made or en- 
agements entered into with heretics, even though confitmed by an 
oath, isnull andvoid. See pages, 167-8. Queen Mary and James II. 
of England, and Sigismund king of Sweden, violated promises which 
they had solemnly made to their subjects of fall toleration on their 
accession. For thisand for attempting to introduce the Romish su- 
Perstition into their kingdoms, James I. lost bis crown in the year 
1688, and Sigismund in the year 1007. 


obi Schiller’s history of the 30 years’ war in Germany, part i. p. 
145, 


t See specimens of these sanguinary and intolerant principles, and 
of the Romisb hierarchy whict ts peculia ly caiculuted to infuse them 
foto the multitude, p. 167,8. 


+ Which also tock place in Dublin in 1728, and again in 1803. 
UO 2 
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of their clergy.* They have at different times attempted to cut of 
the Protestants at one blow, during the last 300 years ;¢ and ano 
anized banditti under various appellations, such as White bo 

efenders, Caravats, Shanavists, Carvers, Thrashers, and Ribboa. 
men, have, for the last 50 years, roamed the country in the night, 
commiiting robbery and assassination on the persons and property 
of Protestants, and of such persons as take an active part in the ad. 
ministration of justice { Spencer the poet, who was secretary tp 
Lord Grey, viceroy of Ireland in Elizabeth's reign, wrote an exceb 
lent work on the state of that country, in which he describes a 
popish banditti exactly similar to the above-mentioned ;§ and the Earl 
of Ofrery, Lord President of Munster in Charles the Seconds 
reign, expresses bis fears, that the Protestants of Ireland will b 
exterminated by such 2 banditti.j} Nightly depredators of the 
same description prevailed, and were terrific to Protestants, in the 
reign of James 11. 

It is a matter of general notoriety that during, and ever since, the 
administration of Cardinal Richlieu, the Irish papists have been 
warmly attached to the French governmegt, and have made them. 
selves subservient to their hostile designs against Great Britain ;** and 
it is a positive fact, that in the finances of France, a certain sum has 
been annually appropriated for creating disturbances in Ireland. 


Miscellanies. 





* The reader may learn from the best writers on Ireland, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, that the Popish clergy were the chief it 
cendiaries and promotets of rebellion; and from Musgrave's history 
of the rebellion which took place in 1798, it is.evident that this 
was the case, vol. J, p. 395 top. 402, and vol. 2, p.119, top. 124, 


+ The leaders in the rebellion of 1641, confessed that they intend 
edto have cut off all the Protestants in one night ; and the Popish 
Parliament, convened by James I]. in 1689, passed a Jaw, by 
which they attainted, by name, every Protestant possessed of aby 
property in Ireland, by which they were subject to the penalties of 
death and confiscation, without a hearing. 

Some of the conspirators in 1798 confessed upon oath, that they 
meant to have massacred all persons who may be deemed hostile 
their designs, and that they calculated the first proscribed list a 
30,000 ; and they intended to confiscate all their property. Report 
of the secret cominittee of the Lords, Appendix ii. p. 20 ; and iii. p, 4 


¢ See all these horrors described in p. 169, 170, of vol, 48. 
§ Irish edition of 180) p. 83. 


| Orrery’s State Letters, vol. i. p. 172, letter of the 1st of March, 
1063. 


© Harris's life of King William, and King’s state of the Protestants 
in Ireland, io James's reign, 

** Lord Maguire's confession in Borlase, page 32, Idem, page 227) 
end Lord Orrery’s State Letters, vol. 11, p. 402, 
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Soon after the French republicans manifested revolutionary designs, 
a popish banditti, called defenders, began to organize themselves in 
clobs, in many parts of Ireland, ‘They shewed a deep-rooted hos- 
tility to Protestants of every description, and they made a constant 


practice of breaking into their houses in the night, and of depriving . 


them of their arms ; of which they accumulated immense quantities,* 
In the years 1792 and 1793, they were in actuab rebellion in most 

sof Ireland ; and even in the metropolis they were so numerous 
and terrific, that serious apprehensions were entertained of an insur- 
rection and a massacre.t 

The Earl, now Marquis, of Camden, who succeeded Ear) Fitz- 
william, as Viceroy of Ireland, landed in Dublin the 2d of April, 
1795. The Lord Chancellor, the Primate, and the chief members 
of thestate, who went to the Castle to pay their respects to his 
Excellency, were furiously assaulted by a numerous body of defenders, 
who would have proceeded to desperate extremities, had they not 
been dispersed by the garrison. The Lord Chancellor received a 
severe contusion on the forehead, the pannels of his coach were broken, 
and he Would, miost certainly, have beet: murdered, but for the skill 
of his coachman, and the agility of his horses.[ It was proved, on 
the trials of Weldon, Brady, Hart, and other defenders at Dublin, 
in the years 1795 and 1796,§ that they meant to have joined the 
French, to have massacred all the Protestants, and to have separated 
Irelant from England {| It isstated, in the report of the secret com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, page 3, ‘‘ that the system of treason, 
which had been established in the year 1792, wasthen much matured 
and extended, under the influence and direction of numerous 
affliated societies, calling themselves united Irishmen, in conjunction 
With the associated body of defenders. It is also stated therein, that 
their leaders carried on a regular correspondence with the executive 
directory of the French republic, in the beginning of the year 1795. 
From that time their proceedings were more systematic, and spread 
Universal terror. They levied large sums of money in 1792 and 
1793, upon the Roman Catholics in all paris of the kingdom, by 
subscriptions and collections at their chapels, and elsewhere, which 


levies were made under the authority of a printed letter, circulated ° 


et ce 





* Their malignant designs, and atrocious practices, are minutely 
described in the Report of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Lords, of 1793. 

t See, in page 169, vol. 48, the woeful state of which Ireland was 
reduced by their turbulent'and ferocious conduct, at that time, 

} Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 162 

§ These trials were published under the authority of the courts 

ore whom they were held, by Alderman Exshaw. 

) See Masgrave's history, vol. i. p. 167, 285; vol. ii. appendix ix. 

y of the defenders voluntarily confessed, upon oath, that these 
Were their objects, Idem, yo). i. p. 38). 
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by John Sweetman, secretary of the general Committee of the Cj. 
tholics, assembled in Dublin ; which meney was regularly applied to 
purchase arms and ammunition for this banditti, and to protect them 
from the vengeance of the law.* For it appears ‘‘ that they bad itine. 
rant couwmittees, who went circuit as regularly as the Judges. That 
a bor of lawyers were retained to undertake the cause of al! persons 
in the gross, for state offences, Entries of money appear in their 
proceedings, as paid to procure, as well as to buy off, witnesses. In 
maoyv cases to gaolers, for being guilty of breaches of trust, and 
even to ucder sheriffs for returning partial pannels; band-bills to ine 
timidate jurors were citculated, and every species of indecent manage 
ment practised in the courts, to exclude from the jory-box persons 
unconnected with party."¢ Committees of assassination were also 
vuiversally esteblished, who regularly hired assassins to murder wit 
nesses, tnagistrates, and peace officers, wiv had been lertrennny in 
preserving the poblic peace, or in bringing olfenders to justic ;f and 
they cave very genera! jon toa printed band-bill, cased the 
Unieu Star, which, by oame npn out such persons for assassina- 
tion They a'so set up a newspaper, called the Press, in which 
“‘ every species of misrepresentation and sophistry was made use of 
to vilify the government, to extend the union, to shake the connec 
tion with Great Britain, to induce the peopie to look for French 
assistvace, to exaggerate the force aud numbers of the disafiected, 
and svetemavically to degrade the administration of justice in all its 
depaitinents.§ 

‘* To render the administration of justice altogether ineffectual, 
the most active system of terror was pnt in operation, persons enrolled 
in the ycomanry, magistrates, witnesses, jurors, in a word, every 
class ‘sl description of people, who ventured to support the laws, 
became objects of the most cruel persecution in their persons, pro 
perty, and even in the line of their basiness; and multitudes were 
compelled to take the illeg gal vaths, and profess an adherence to the 
party, as a means of security.” || 

*« The most horrid murders were perpetrated by large bodies of 
men in open day, and it became neariy impossible to bring the offen 
ders ta jus.ice, from_the inevitable destruction that awaited the wit 
nesses or jurors, who dared to perform their duty.’ 

“* So early as the year 1792, the seduction of the soldiery made 4 





——e_#~ 





* Report of the Secret Committee of the Lords, of 1793. 

+ Same, ot the House of Commons, of 1798, p. 12. 

¢ Sec page 170 of vol. 48. The same practice has taken place 
the last eght years. 

§ Report of the Secret Committee of the Commons, p. 10, of 
178. 

(} Report of the Commons, of 1798, page 4, 

q, idem, p 4 

‘This 1s actuaily the state of Ireland at this time. 
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of their system ;"* and they continued to practice it, till the 
explosion of the great rebellion in 1798. 

They were successful in seducing great numbers of them, and in 
inciting them to coramit the most atrocious crimes.t 

At length the system of terror became so great and general, that in 
many counties loyal subjects being stript of their arms, and dreading 
assassination, as the conspirators were in open relellion, were obliged 
to fly for shelter into the garrison towns.{ Such of the Protestants as 
had courage to remain in the country, found it absolutely necessary 
tounite for their defence, which they did, under the designation of 
Orangemen, The first society of that kind, which took place in the 
county of Armagh, was not instituted till the month of September, 
1705 ;§ though the defenders were terrific in 1789,|] and the society 
of United Irishmen was formed in the year 1791,Q though they 
joined in treasonable combinations cemented by gaths, the leading 
objectsof which were, a total excision of Protestants of every descrip- 
tion, and a separation of Ireland from England.** The Orangemen 
were merely a society of humble but loyal Protestants, associated and 
bound together, at that perilous crisis, for the purpose of defending 
themselves against the sanguinary designs of Papists, and of main- 
taining the constitution in church and state, as established by the 
Prince of Orange, at the glorious revolution, which they regarded as 
asolemn and sacred duty. As they increased, a spirit of loyalty 
increased with them, and strength and confidence succeeded to the 
place of terror and despondency, in the breast of loyal men. 

Lest its members, roused by wanton and barbarous outrages, per- 
petrated by the disaffected, might have been stimulated to retaliate, 
and from retaliation to commit excesses, noblemen and gentlemen of 
the highest respectability pat themselves at their head, to regulate 
their motions, and to give a proper direction to their zeal; and their 
characters were alone sufficient to refute the many falsehoods and 
calumnies uttered against the institation. 

_ The members of the Orange Institution having been instrumental 
in baffling the revolutionary designs of confederated traitors, became, 
of course, objects of their most pointed and vindictive resentment. Every 


(Oe. 


* Idem, p. 11, 

¢ Idem. Some of these are stated in this report, Appendix, 
No. XXIX, KXX. 

¢ Idem, p. 22. The Viceroy, the Earl of Westmoreland, on 
the 16th of August, 1793, in his speech to both houses of parlia- 
Ment, lamented that he was under the painful necessity of employing 

Majesty's forces for their suppression. 

§ Musgrave's History of the Rebellion, vol. I, p. $2. 

i Idem, p. 69. 

7 Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, of 
1797, Appendix, II. p. 8. 
; ~ Idem, pages 6, 7, and the same of the Lords, Appendix, III, 
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means were used to traduce and vilify them. The nature of they 
association was misrepresented, aud sangainary designs confirmed by 
oaths, which they held in abhorrence, were fabricated and im 

on the public as the obligations of Orangemen.* ‘* This fabrication, 
however extravagant and absurd, was one among the many wicked 
means, by which the deluded peasantry were engaged the mor 
rapidly in their treason.”"+ In consequence of this, they in many 
places quitted their houses in the night, lest they should be murd:ted 
by Orangemen, and assembled in the fields, where they entered into 
treasonable combinations cemented by oath.t~ Some of the rebel 
leaders who confessed, wpon oath, all their treasonable maciiinations, 
before committees of both houses of parliament, in 1798, declared, 
that they found no expedient answer so well to inflame the Popish 
multitude against their Protestant fellow subjects, @s such fabrications 
of the sanguinary designs of Orangemen. 

It is well known, that the glorious revolution in 1688, could not 
have been effected, had not associations been formed for its accom. 
plishment; and that they were afterwards maintained to counteract 
the conspiracies formed for the restoration of King James, who 
partizans were encouraged by Lewis XIV. As the jacobites vilified 
and calumniated such associations, from the same motives that the 
disaffected did the Orangemen, the British House of Commons 
resolved, in the year 1095,°* that who ever should athrm an asso 
ciation was illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the design of 
King James, and an enemy to the laws and liberties of the kingdom." 

Who could believe thata motion would be made in the British 
Parliament, to suppress the Orange Institution as dangerous and ct 
minal ? For it isa matter of general notoriety, that the only object 
of its members has ever been, to maintain the constitution in church 
and state, in defence of which they have fought brave.y and bied 
profasely.|| Itshews to what excesses party spirit will impel some 
men. When the majority of the people had for many years formed 
combinations cemented by oaths, to overturn the constitution and 
to exterminate their Protestant fellow subjects, which their religion 





—* 





* They, “ with a view to excite the resentment of the Catholics, 
and to turn that resentment to the purposes of party, fabmeated and 
false tests were represented to have been taken to exterminate Ca 
tholics, and were industriously disseminated by the emissaries of 
ireason.” Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of 1798, p. 9. 

t idem, p. 10. 

t Musgrave's History of the Rebellion, vol. I, p. 377; vol. IL 
p. 118, 183, 283. The same device was used, and for the same 
purpose, in the reign of James II, Harris's Life of King William, 
p.105, 107. 

§ Commons Journal. 


|i Most of the Yeomen in the North, in 1708, were Orangemen. 
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ibed as a sacred duty, it would have indicated a degree of 
folly bordering on insanity, in the latter, to have remained supine and 
insensible of the dangers which hung overthem. Sir John ‘Temple 
Borlase, and all the historians of the horrid rebellion of 1641, have 
said; that if the protestants had formed armed associations, like the 
Yeomanry, so great a butchery of them could not have taken place; 
but in that as well as in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the popish 
priests, through their unbounded influence, were able to impose such 
profound secrecy on the conspirators, that the devoted protestants had 
no suspicion of their sanguinary designs, ‘tillthe dagger of the assas- 
sins were at their breasts. In the year 1796, the mass of the Ro- 
manistsin Dublin, and the most active members of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, opposed with great virulence the establishment of the Yeo- 
manry,a wise and Salutary measure, which proved the salvation of 
Ireland, for the same reason that they did the orange societies ; be- 
cause they knew that they would have a tendency to defeat their trea- 
sonable machinations. One of the causes of their hatred to the Orange- 
men was this. They knew that the dissenters of the north hada 
strongantipathy to popery, and fearing that they would form an \n- 
superable bar to their revolutionary schemes, the chief members of 
the Catholic Committee, who were also United Irishmen, used the most 
strenuous endeavours to attach them to their cause, under a prétence 
that they meant to promote liberty in the abstract, without regarding 
any religious distinction, and to establish a republic on the ruins of the 
constitution ; and they had considerable success in this design, having 
seduced great numbers of the lower class of dissenters.* But the 
10st respectable members of that body, and the majority of the 
lower class, who had become Orange-men, remained steady to their 
loyal oath of association, and were very zealous in checking the pro- 
gress of treason ; and this accounts for the invenomed hatred of the 
Romanists to the Orange-institution.t 
Samuel] Neilson, one of the most active and zealous members of the 
United Irishmen in the North, confessed upon oath, that the affiliated 
system of organization (that is the union of Romanists with the dis- 
senters) began in the spring of 1792, that from its commencement 
they sent emissaries to every part of the kingdom, for. the purpose of 
extending it, and that it was completed in Ulster on the 10th of May, 
1795. The disaffected proud of their strength by this coalition, con- 





—_—- 


* The Romanists in the same manner seduced great numbers of 
the dissenters in the rebellion of 1641, but, on its explosion, they 
batchered not only them but protestants of every description. 

t Musgrave’s History, vol. i. p. 237. 

t See his evidence before a secret Committee of the House of 
Lords the oth of August, 1798. Appendix v. page 25. The so- 
ciety of United Irishman was instituted by Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
agent of the Cutholic Committee, to promote their treasonable de- 
“gos. It object was to inveigle and seduce persons of every religious 
ersuasion, who were misled by a visionary project of reforming and 
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stantly boasted of it, in order to infuse courage and confidence ini 
their adherents, and at the same time to create despondence in th 
Joyalists ; and for that purpose they inserted in their official paper, the 
Press, of the 27th of December, 1797, the following paragraphs: 
“* the Catholics aud Presbyterians are united in indissoluble ties, like 
dying martyrs, in.a common cause, priding themselves in mutual good 
offices, and for ever abjuring the barbarous fanaticism that made them 
hate each other, “From the protestants of the establishment, evey 
man of worth, of talent, or of honour, has ranged himself on their 
side ; and nothing remains against Irish union, but 2500, as nears 
may be, of bigots, hivelings, ‘and dependents ; just enough to furnish 
the Lord Lieutenant with addresses.” 

When such a tremendous conspiracy was formed for the subversion of 
the constitution in church and state,when the leaders of it had not only 
coalesced with the disaffected societies in Englahd and Treland,* bat 
had solicited the aid of the French republican government,t for the 
accomplishment of their treasonable designs, was it not laudable in 
the loyal protestants to unite for their preservation ? Shame then be 
upon those who, instigated by faction, endeavour to censure, dis- 
parage, and suppress them ; and it is singular that it should be done 
at atime that the Irish papists are, and have been many years, of 
ganized in treasonable combinations cemented by oaths.{ There 
canrot be a doubt, but that under the designation of Orangemen, 
the disaffected meant Protestants of every description, and that 
their outcry against the former, was to conceal their invenomed 





ee 


meliorating the constitution ; but the ultimate design of its founder 
was, a subversion of the constitution and separation from England. 
Report of the secret Committee of the Commons of 1797, Appen 
dix ii, p. Gand 8 

The Catholic Committee of Dublin, sent many missionaries to 
the North in 1792, to seduce the dissenters and to attach them to theit 
party, though they meant ultimately to have exterminated them, 
Musgrave’s history, Vol. i. p. 124, 5. 130, 1, 2,3. John Theogh, a 
most active, zealous and intelligent member of that Committee, bad 
the hardihood to boast, on the 13thof July 1810, in that assembly, 
that he visited, in the year 1792, the four provinces to make proselyté 
to their cause, accompanied by Theobald, W. Tone their agent, 
and Thomas Broughall, two notorious traitors, The former was afe 
terward. hanged. See an excellent pamphlet published by John 
Stockdale Pail-Mall, entitled, *‘* Proceedings of the general Come 
mittee of the Catholics in Ireland in 1792 and 1793,” &c. 

* Report of the Secret Committee of Parliament, Appendix, 
XIV, p. 3. 

t Idem 

+ See in p. 173, 4, 5, 6, of vol. 48. the alarming spirit of dit 

affection which his prevailed for some years in Ireland, and the 
oaths by which the Irish Papists have been bound to assist Buonapatte 
in conquering England, and to destroy heretics. 
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botred against the latter,* the Orangemen having uniformly given 
uivocal proofs of zealous loyalty, particularly in the year 1708. 
Tbe honourable General Knox who commanded at Dungannon, in 
the province of Ulster, during that very critical and alarming period, 
ed to government, that there were 14,000 yeomen well armed 
god disciplined, in the counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry, 
and Armagh, most of whom were Presbyterians and Orangemen, 
and that he would rest the safety of that province on their fidelity 
and courage ;¢ and he assured government, at the same time, that 
the Orange Institution was of infinite use in checking the progress 
of treason.t Aboutthe same period, Generals Lake and Nugent, 
who commanded in the North, made a very favourable report of 
the Orangemen.g At the same time, the popish yeomen, in direct 
violation of their oath of allegiance, almost without exception, 
were deeply concerned in the plot, or joined the traitors in arms, 
wherever the rebellion broke forth.|f 
Plutarch, in his life of Solon, tells us, that be had a law passed 
at Athens, by which any person should be branded as infamous that 
remained neuter, when any disturbance or commotion took place, 
which endangered the existence of the state. The inhabitants of 
Ireland tor 300 years, have acted according to the spirit of this 
law. The Protestants have uniformly evinced the most zealous 
loyalty in support of the constitution, and the Papists have used the 
most strenuous exertions for its subversion. 
HIBERNICUS, 


ame 


Observations on a Letter from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
— to Edward Hay, Esq. Secretary of the Catholic Board in 
lin, 


We have been informed by a respectable correspondent in Dublin, 
that this extraordinary letter was published in all the jacobin prints 
there, but tbat it did not appear in any of the loyal newspapers, for 
this reason, that it has an obvious tendency to make the Popish multi- 
tude dissatisfied with their condition, and to inflame them against the 
government, and their Protestant fellow-subjects ; and we have recent 
and melancholy proofs, that they are already pre-disposed to be so. 
Weare far from even insinuating that the venerable Bishop had any 
bad design in writing this letter; and we are led to believe, that his 
radical ignorance of the real state of Ireland prevented him from 
foreseeing the bad effects which it might produce. 


eee. 





* See this unquestionably proved in p. 179, vol. 48. 

t Masgrave’s History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 237. 

1 Idem, p. 86 . 

§ Idem, p. 87. 

# Idem, vol. i. p. 269, 324, 372, 373,421. Vol. ii. p. 123, 178, 
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It cannot be a matter of surprise, that the zealous exertions ¢ 
Mr. Edward Hay, in support of the Catholic cause, at Wexford, iy 
the year 1798, should recommend him to the Catholic Board, and tot 
Catholic Body at large ; but it is astonishing that they should enti 
him to the esteem and confidence of a Protestant Bishop. We by 
the whole of this letier before our readers, accompanied with som 
observations. 


> 
Letter from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Norwich \ 
Edward Hay, Esq. 
Great Malvern, June 22, 1815, 
Dear Sir, 

That I sincerely lament the undeserved fate’of your Petition tp 
Parliament, you will very readily believe ; nor do 1 claim any ment 
whatever either with the Catholics of England or of Ireland, fe 
feeling as | do upon the occasion. In early life I was taught by 
Locke and Hoadly, the greatest masters of religious, moral, and 
political freedom, whom, perhaps, this or any other country ever 
produced, that, consistently with the principles of justice and sound 
policy, no gnod civil subject can be excluded from civil privileges, on 
account of bis religious opinions, unless it can be decidedly proved, 
that these opinions are incompatible with the welfare of the state 
under which such subject may happen to live.* The experience of 





* It is most certain that Mr.” Locke, who was not only 
liberal, but a downright latitudinarian, in his opinions on civil govern 
ment, would not even tolerate the Romish church, because it 
fundamental principles were incompatible with, and repugnant to, 
our constitution, atid because it would not suffer the exercise of any 
other religion. In his essay on toleration, he observes, “ that church 
can have no right to be tolerated, by the magistrate, which is cone 
stituted on such a bottom, that all those who enter it, do thereby 
ipso facto, deliver themselves up to the protection and service of 4 
foreign prince. For by these means, the magistrate would give way 
to the settling a foreign jurisdiction in his own country, and would 
suffer his own people to be listed as it were, for soldiers against his 
own government.” In all the treasonable conspiracies, rebellions 
and massacres, raised during many centuries, in different European 
states, on the ground of extirpating heresy, the Pope has beea 
enabled, through the instrumentality of his clergy, to enlist the 
subjects of sovereign princes under his banners, against their own 
government. See in page 167 a specimen of popish doctrines, and 
in page 168 the frame of the Romish hierarchy, which are peculiarly 
calculated to accomplish the above-mentioned purposes. The readet 
will find their dreadful effects for some centuries, from p. 297 to p- 
303 of our forty-sixth volume. It is surprising that the pious @ 
learned! Bishop should be ignorant of all this, and that Popish Parlia 
ments made stronger laws than Protestants against the Papal supfe- 
macy, to avert the calamities which its practical effects had produced 
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what has occurred in Ireland during the Jast thirty years, has impressed 
this lesson on my mind, in characters so strong, that nothing can 
entirely obliterate them, nor can the forgetfulness incident to old age, 


Micellanies. 





io England. The reader will find a list of them in Coke's 3d I nstitite 
p. 126, 127. The privcipal ones were the 35th of Edward I, called 
the statute of Carlisle, the 25th of Edward IL]. de provisoribus, aad 
the 16th of Richard II. cap. 5. 

In the same essay, Mr, Locke observes on the dangerous principles 
of popery, ‘* another more secret evil, but more dangerous to the 
commonwealth, is when men arrogate to themselves, and to those of 
their own sect, some peculiar prerogative, covered over with a 
specious shew of words, but in effect contrary to the civil rights of 
the community. What else do they mean, who teach that no faith 
isto be kept with heretics? Their meaning, forsooth, is, that the 
privilege of breaking faith belongs peculiarly to themselves ; for they 
declare all that are not of their communion to be heretics, or at 
least they may declare them so, whenever they think fit.” 

“ What can even be their meaning of asserting, that kings excom- 
municated forfeit their crowns and kingdoms? It is evident that they 
thereby arrogate to themselves the right of deposing kings, because 
they challenge the right of excommunication, as the peculiar right of 
their hierarchy.” See in page 296 of vol. 40 a list of sovereign 
princes excommunicated by Popes; some of whom were dethroned 
and murdered by their subjects. 

“ That dominion is founded in grace, is also an assertion, by 
which those who maintain it do plainly lay claim to the possession of 
all things, and profess themselves to be the only pious and faithful. 
For what do all these and the like doctrines signify, but that these 
men may be and are ready on all occasions to seize the government, 
and possess themselves of the estates and fortunes of their fellow 
subjects as heretics, and that they only ask leave to be tolerated, so 
long, until they find themselves strong enough to effect it.” 

By various canons of the Romish church, which its votaries 
consider as infallible, heretics have no right whatsoever to any kind 
of property ; for any person who d scovers and apprehends a beretic 
May seize and keep them, See p. 167. 

As to Bishop Hoadly, it is well known that his great abilities and 
extensive erudition were peculiarly employed in exposing and refuting 

superstiiious errors of po ery, and in shewing how dangerous it 
Would be to the constitution of a protestant state, to admit its votaries 
t@ the sinallest participation of political power. In consideration of 
the distinguished zeal and talents which be bad displayed in this way, 
and in defending those principles which placed William and Mary on 
the throne of England, the House of Commons, in the year 1709, 
recommended him to Queen Anne for preferment. It is well 
fown, that he dictated the Act of Settlement, for securing the 

folestant succession in the illustrious house of Branswick ; and I 
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materially impair them.* The position itself is, indeed, in th 
abstract, so unanswerably true, that very few persons have the hard. 
hood to deny it; but the appiica‘ion ot ‘it to the case of the Catholic, 
being totally repugnant to the narrow, selfish, and prejudiced views 
of those, who either in or out of parliament, oppose your just claims, 
they endeavour to avoid by every: possible chicane the inference which 
results from this application : one time they poorly quibble upon the 
meaning of the word persecution ; at another, they gravely tell uw 
that they entertain scrious apprebensions for the security of the 
Protestant Establishment in church and state ; though these apprehen. 
sions are so entirely groundless, that a man of common sense can 
hardly give them credit for sincerity when they say so. 

Unable, in short, to assign any real cause for theif pertinacion 
adherence to the present system of disabilities and penalties, they 
have recourse to suspictons—and to suspicions so injurious to the 





——— eee 


defy the Bishop of Norwich to shew one paragraph in Hoadlys 
works, tending to recommend the concession of political power t 
Papists, 

* A contrary isference is to be drawn from the events which 
have occurred in Ireland during the last 30 years; and I should sup- 
pose, then, that the Bishop is radically ignorant of them, For more 
than a century and a half previous to the Revolution, while the Irish 
papists were exempt from penal restrictions, they uniformly endea 
voured to extirpate their Protestant fellow subjects as heretics, and to 
separate their native country from England ; for the accomplishment 
of which, they uniformly, during war, solicited the enemy of the 
British Empire, and it appears by the preamble of the oth of Wik 
liam IIL. chap. 1, that their clergy took the lead in all their treason 
able machinations, ‘* Whereas it is notoriously known, that the late 
rebellions in this kingdom, have been continued, promoted and cat 
ried on by Popish Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, Friars, and other 
regular Romish clergy, now residing here.” The preamble of the 
act of settlement, the 14th and 15th of Charles II, chap. 2, shews 
that the horrid rebellion of 1641, flowed from a religious source, and 
that a total excision of Protestants, and a separation of Ireiand from 
England, were the leading objects. of the rebels. 

At length, the Protestant state, on principles of self preservation, 
was driven to the necessity of enacting test laws, for the purpose of 
excluding Papists from political power, and from such privileges 4s 
might enable them to subvert the constitution. These laws made 
them in some degree peaceable and obedient to the state ; which led 
the government into a fatal error, for they were led to believe, that 
the Romanists had renounced the deleterious principles of their reli 
gion, in this enlightened age, or that they sunk into obiivion ; because 
the penal laws kept them dormant. But ever since their repeal, the 
practical effects of popish doctrines have been as alarming and fatal 
as they were previous to their enactment. 
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Catholics, and so disgraceful to those who harbour them, that I 
cannot prevail upon myself even to name them; such idle fears and 
ies would really be laughable, if it were not for the dangerous 


consequences of which, (and at no very distant period,) they must be 


ive to the peace and prosperity of an hitherto powerful, and 
nominally, an United Kingdom. For the greatest danger to a state 
is, (as the incomparable Mr, Burke remarks,) to render its subjects 
« justly discontented,’ * 





++ tp 





—_ 


* J shall now examine whether, as the Bishop says, those who 
eitber in or out of Parliament are led to oppose the just claims of the 
Catholics, do so by narrow, selfish, and prejudiced views, and whether 
their fears and jealousies are laughable, 

The bulk of the penal laws were repealed in the year 1782, by 
which the [rish papist obtained a more rational and extensive system 
of civil liberty, than the most favoured subjects of any State in 
Earope; and yet soon after, a popish banditti, under the denomina- 
tion of Whiteboys, became terrific, by nocturnal robbery and assas- 
sination ; and in the year 1786, they raised a general rebellion in the 
province of Munster, the evident object of which was, the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant establishment. See Musgrave's rebellion, vol. 
1, p. 36, and ‘‘ the present state of the church of Ireland, by Richard 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne,” 1787. 

In the year 1793, the Irish Papists obtained the elective franchise, 

the few remaining penal restrictions were repealed. The Bishop 
of Norwich, therefore, is egregiously mistaken, when he asserts 
that they suffer oppressive grievances. Their General Committee, 
assembled in Dublin the 25th of April, 1793, returned thanks to 
his majesty in the most cordial manner, for having obtained these 
important privileges, through his parental recommendation ; and 
yet, ina few months it was discovered that they had begun a nego- 
tiation with the French republican government, administered by 
ierre, for assistance to separate their country from England.* 
same assembly, at so early a period, organized the dreadful 
rebellion which broke forth in the year 1798, and were the authors 
of those destructive scenes of robbery and assassination, which agitated 
and disgraced Ireland, during the intervening period ; for which 
many of their members, particularly their agent Tone, and their two 
secretaries, Sweetman and Mc Cormick, were hanged, transported, 
or fled from outraged justice. Notwithstanding this, the Catholic 
Committee assembled in Dublin, the gth of June, 1811, resolved to 
a body of delegates, representing all the counties and towns in 
lreland, and that the survivors of the delegates of 1793, should form 


a 





fae all this minutely described, in an excellent pamphlet pub- 
hed by John Stockdale, Pall Mall, and intitled “The Proceedings 


of the General Committee of the Catholics in Dublin, the 25th of 
April, 1793." : 
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Obvious as is the truth of this observation, our improvicent legisly. 
tors seem determined, year after year, not only to excite the disegp. 
tent, and to outrage the feelings of more than four millions of th 
inferior ranks of Catholics in Ireland ; but to take pains to wound th 
honest pride of the independent Catholic gentlemen, by excluding 
them from the lower house of parliament ; though it is well knowp, 
that there are many persons of that description, whose virtues and 














a 


an integral part thereof. By this they were guilty of a direct vich. 
tion of the Convention law, and admitted into their newly-elected 
assembly, many persons who had been deeply concerned in the 
traitorous machinations and outrages which had taken place from 
1793 to 17g8. The reader will find it proved in those highly respectable 
records, the Reports of the Secret Committee of the Irish houses of 
Lords and Commons, published in 1798, that some of the traiton 
who were transported in that year, confessed, upon oath, that from the 
year 1797, the Irish rebellious union maintained at Paris a resident 
accredited ambassador to the French republican government, that 
through him they soliciied assistance from them, for the accomplish 
ment of their traitorous designs ; and Dr. Me Nevin, one of the 
most active and enlightened Members of the Catholic Convention, 
acknowledged, that at different times he was sent as envoy to Paris tot 
the same purpose. It was stated in the same, that they meant to have 
massacred all those who were inimical to their revolutionary schemes, 
and to have confiscated all their property, and that the first list of pro- 
scription amounted to thirty thousand persons. The religious butchery 
of Protestants, which took place in the province of Leinster, in the 
year 1798, afforded unequivocal proofs of this.* 

It is a matter of general notoriety, that the mass of the Irish 
Papists have been some years strongly attached to the Corsican tyrant, 
as many of them have been convicted of administering or swearing 
oaths of the following import, ‘* To be true to Buonaparte, to assist 
him and all his forces to overturn England, and to destroy heretics."f 

It is well known, that for many years most parts of Ireland have 
been disturbed by an armed banditti, who commit nocturnal robbery 
and assassination ; and such apprehensions have been entertained of 
an insurrection and a massacre in the metropolis, that the police and 
the garrison have been often on the alert to prevent them. We shall 
now submit to the candour of the venerable Bishop of Norwich, 
whether the events which have occurred in Ireland during the last 
thirty years, do not afford an answer to all arguments for grant 
ing its Roman Catholic inhabitants any more political power ? 

VERAX. 


——€€»§, 





* For amore minute aceount of the dreadful events which took 
place from 1793 to 1798, we shall refer the reader to pages 108, 
169, 170, of vol. 48. 

¢ See in pages 173-4-5 of the same, their oaths. 
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talents would add Justre to any assembly, however already respectable ; 
por would their admission into parliament be attended with any pos- 
sible inconvenience. 

To the noble descendant of an ancient Catholic family, they insult- 
ingly say, your ancestors, my Lord, sat for ages in the House of Peers, 
and continued to do so till the four last years of Charles IL. aad you 

do the same; but to qualify yourself for this hereditary honour, 

mast first renounce your religion, or, at least, an essential article 
of it! Anacuie and well-informed Catholic clergyman very jusily 
observes, that this treatment of the Catholic Peers resembles that 
which a Christian experiences when taken prisoner by an Algerine 
Corsair; who unfeelingly ties bim to the oar, and when the captive 
complains of the persecution and cruelty which be endures, the 
Corsair coolly replivs, your sufferings are all of your own creation ; 
abjure your faith, become one of us, and you are free. This lan- 
guage, in both cases, adds mockery to injustice: in the latier, the 
degree of persecution may, perhaps, be more severe ; but the prin- 
cipde in the former instance is precisely the same. 

In the presem state of society, it is impossible that a system so 
repugnant to the feeling and the uuderstanding of any human being, 
who can either think -or feel, should Jast long; thus far every mana 
who attentively considers the subject is agreed; but there is not the 
same agreement of sentiment with respect to the fest mode of se- 
curing that, which is the great object both of Catholic aud Protestant 
Dissenters, and, also, of many distinguished members of the church 
of England. I mean a complete abolition of all existing penalties and 
disabilities on the score of speculative notions in religion. Upow this 
important point there seems to exist a material diflerence of opinion ; 
if Lam allowed to judge from the speeches of some very able, elo- 
quent members of the Catholic Board, compared with the avowed 
seatiments of many of our cordial and judicious friends on this side of 
the water. 

The fact cannot be denied, and ought not to be disguise! ; for if 
any one great public measure called more loudly than another tor the 
United exertions of all those, both in England and Ireland, who have 
Pledged themselves tu support it, this is that measure ; because. wiih- 
Otan earnest and zealous co-operation, it must inevitably be lost; 
and with it we cannot fail of success. If, therefore. any plan can be 
Proposed, which promises to meet with the approbation and coneur- 
fence of all who have sincerely at beart the interest of that great 
Cause, which is, unfortunately, still at issue, every friend to civil and 
were liberty must rejoice, 

4m not silly enough to expect, or even for a moment to imagine, 
that the opinion of an vnintormed individual, residing constantly in 
England, can have much weight with those, who, both from local 
advantages, and from far superior abilities, are well qualified to form 
a0 accurate judgment ; but truth, however insignificant the quarter 
me: hades which it proceeds, demands the attention of every seasible 

honest man—-as such you will allow me to speak plainly what L 
No, 207, Vol. 49, August, 1815. p 
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know to be true. The language of your tast application to parliament, 
appeared to many of our best friends too high ; and there were aly 
clauses in it to which no member of the church of England could easily 
be brought to consent ; | allude particularly to that clause respecting 
Scholarships and Fellowships in oar two Universities ; and withon 
further retrospect, for I have not leisure to enter into a minute detail, 
permit me, with unfeigned deference to the sentiments of abler men, 
to suggest the expediency, (whenever it shall be deemed advantageow 
to petition the legislature for the redress of the innumerable grievance 
under which you labour,) of softening the expressions which you 
may find it necessary to make use of ; as far, I mean, as is consistent 
with the spirit of men who desire to be free ; content yourselves with 
stating frankly, but in general terms, those oppressive grievances, 
leaving the measure, and the choice of the benefits to be conferred, 
and the grievances to be removed, to those in whose hands the 
constitution has lodged the powers of conferring the one, and of 
removing the other. By a line of conduct like this, you neither 
tamely surrender the sacred right of private judgment, in all matten 
connected in any degree with religion, nor do you even compromis 
your own peculiar opinions. You merely do that which I conceive 
no less the interest, than the duty, of loyal subjects, like you, to do 
upon all occasions. You submit your own judgment to the wisdom 
ot the legislature. 

[I am happy to add, that there seemed to be, during the late 
discussion in parliament, a decided conviction that things can no 
longer remain as they are, but that it was indispensably necessary to 
legislate, and that soon, for the Catholics, in the genuine spirit ot 
legislation, without partiality and without prejudice. When this is 
once done, every thing else will follow of course; and, in a yearot 
two, there will hardly be left a single Protestant so blinded by bigotry, 
as to ‘* maintain a doctrine so repugnant to humanity and good sense, 
‘* as that the security of any establishment, civil or religious, can 
** ever depend, on the misery of those who live under it, or that its 
** dangers can arise from its quiet or prosperity.” 

For my part, I have always thought, and shall never cease to think, 
that the best, the most efficient, and THe ONLY PERMANENT SkCU 
rRiITY, either fora church or state, or for him whom we consider # 
supreme head of both church and state, is the love and respect of the 
public. This security can alone be obtained by moderation, by lenity, 
by impartiality, by sincerity, by wisdom, and by justice. Take 
away this firm security, and every oiher, (especially if disabilities and 
penalties have any share in it,) is, to use the expressive language of 
the Roman orator, Inviduosum, detestabile, imbecillum caducum.= 
Adieu ! 

Believe me, 
Dear Sir, 
Sincerely your's, 


H. NORWICH. 
To Edward Hay, Esq. 
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Pp. S. You have my free leave to make what use you think proper 
of this letter, which is written amongst many interroptions, with 
an honest wish to promote the success of a cause, which, as you 
well know, no man breathing has mere sincerely at heart than 


] have. 


[ — 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


+ 


Patriotic Songs, to Popular Tunes, collected and re-published, and 
some of them written, by John De Falkirk. 


A REQUIEM FOR THE CATHOLIC BOARD. 
In imitation of Mr. Moore’s ** Harp that once on Taras Hall, &c." 


The tongue that once 'gainst British laws, 
The soul of fervor shed ; 

Now hangs as mute in Connel's jaws, 
As if that tongue were dead. 

So sleeps the pride of Tom Paine's days, 
Thus Boney’s reign is o'er ; 

And those who risqued their necks for praise, 
Now run that risque no more. 














No more to self-styl'd Squires and Knights, 
The voice of Scully swells ; 
O‘Gorman raves no more of rights, 
No tale of ruin tells. 
Drumgoole's bold zeal no longer wakes, 
No more alarm he gives ; 
And many a heart in silence breaks, 
Or hopeless sighs and lives. 


(Requiescant in pace in secula seeculorum ) 


0 eR 


A PARODY ON ONE OF THE IRISH MELODIES. 
Tune—‘* My lodging is on the cold ground.” 


Believe me, if all the long list of demands, 
That we plead for so fondly to day, 
Were granted to-morrow, and safe in our hands, 
Without farther dispute or delay, 
We would still demand, as we've hitherto done, 
Let our Governors grant what they will ; 
And to found a proud church, and strong state of our own, 
Exert ourselves manfully still. 


Oh! it is not whilst bound up by Englishmen’s laws, 
In a chain that it grieves us to wear ; 
That our fervor and‘ zeal for the Pope's holyhause, 
Can e’er in their true . appear, 
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So ‘tis half our Old Creed the proud Saxon to hate, 
Let the Saxon love us as he may ; 

As owls from the sunbeam indiguant retreat, 
And abhor the clear light of the day. 


See 


ORANJE BOOVEN, 
(BY A GENTLEMAN IN GLASGOW.) 
Tune—" Erin go Bragh.” 

On Amste dam's towers the Orange flag’s waving, 

The old badge of freedom gay floats on the breeze, 
And far, far below, the war-pipe is raving, 

While the shouts are returned by the Lords of the Seas, 
The tide of high glory is broadly extended, 

And nobly around ev'ry pass is defended ; 
Then shout, while the stormy war-music is blended, 

On, on to the battle—Oranje Booven. 


Oh! beauty is sweet, as the mild beam of even’, 
While it plays on the Texel in midnight’s wild bour ; 
Her smile has a charm, like the witchery of heaven, 
And the tear of her Jove is the kingdom of power. 
Then ye maidens of Holland, sweet pleasures before ye, 
Ob! whisper your lovers gay freedom’s bold story, 
In smiles of delight, point the way to high glory, 
And blend with your love-sighs—Oranje Booven. 


The proud tricolour, that o'er half the world, 
Steam'd forth like a meteor, will soon be unknown ; 
From its high airy station it soon will be hurled, 

And the white flag be waving from Brest to Bayonne. 
The storm of the the North, in its wild fury sweeping, 
Wil! yet soothe the mourner at tyranny weeping ; 
And in visions of midnight, the lone baby sleeping, 

Shall lisp out the signal —-Oranje Booven. 


— 


WORDS FOR AN IRISH MELODY, 
BY JOHN DE FALKIRK. 
Here's to her who long . 
Shall flourish t td free, 
Britannia, famed in so 
The Empress of the 
For British soil was made 
For Freedom's sons alone, 
And here is bright displayed ~ 
A patriotic throne. 
¢uorus—Then here's to her who long 
Shall flourish t and free, 
Britannia, fi in song, 
The Riagouaial of the Sea. 
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When anarchy’s wild reign 
O'er half the world bore sway, 
And life-bleod flow’d amain, 
From millions in ‘dismay, 
The British Empire stood, 
Undaunted in the storm, 
Tho’ traitors cried aloud 
For plunder and reform. 


Then here's to her who long, &c. 


And when a tyrant rose 
To consummate their woe, 
The worst of human foes 
To mortals here below ; 
His fury flash'd and blazed, 
Like lightning in the sky, 
Till Britain proudly raised 
Fair Freedom's standard high. 


Then here's to her who long, &c. 


Her war blast, loud and long, 
"Woke those that slamb'ring lay, 
And Europe's sons now throng 
To chase the fiend away : 
From Russia's frozen fields, 
To Biscay’s roaring bay, 
The Tyrant's wth oy 
And sinks in deep decay. 
Then here's to her who long 
Shall flourish gréat and free, 
Britannia, famed in song, 
The Empress of the sea, 





EVELEEN'S BOWER. 


Oh! weep for the hour, 
When to Erin's peaceful bower, 


The sons of sedition with false vows came : 


The moon hid her light, 

In the Heavens that night, 

And wept behind her clouds 
For poor Erin's shame. 


The clouds past soon, 
O’er the pale cold moon, 


And Heaven shone _— in her vestal flame; 


But we ne’er shall see the day, 
When the clouds shall away, 
Which that dark hour left 

* Upon Erin's fame. 
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The white snow lay 

On the narrow path-way, 

Where the midnight assassin 
Cross’d over the moor ; ~ 

And many a red print 

In the snow's fair tint, 

Show’'d the trace of his footsteps 
From his neighbour's door, 


The next Sun's ray 
Soon melted away 
Every trace of the path where rebel came ; 
But there's a light above 
Which alone can remove 
The stain upon the snow of fair Erin's fame. 


a 


WORDS FOR THE SCOTTISH TUNE 


«* There is nae luck aboud this house 
‘© While Colin is awa.” 


Fear not, my Peggy, stormy winds, 
Nor dread th’ exulting foe, 
’Tis honour calls, my King eommands, 
And Colin now must go, 
He goes, but soon shall come again, 
Enriched witb spoils and fame ; 
Nay, dry these tears, my bonny lass, 
To weep it were a shame. 
cnuorus—The Anchor's weigh'd, 
The Crew's on board, 
Onur congq'ring flag unfurl’d, 
And England's Glory 
Still shall be 
The wonder of the World. 


Our Gracious Prince, with oné accord, 
We'll join with heart and band, 
To nerve his arm, whose gentle sway 
Protects this ha land. 
With filial love, and duty join'd, 
His cause we will defend, 
For Europe finds, and owns in him, 
A Father and a Friend. 
The Anchor's weigh'd, &c. 


Where'er from coast to coast we sail, 
Our praises fly before, 

And British valour is renown'd 

From Ind’ to Afric’s shore :— 











This is an old son 
by J.D. Falkirk. 
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We shun no toil—no danger dread— 
No vain alarms we feel, 

Nor prize our lives, but as they may © 
Promote our Country's weal. 


The Anchor's weigh'd, &c. 


We've rescued Spain—invaded France— 
At Leipsic raised a flsme, 

W here babes unborn, as years advance, 
Shall bless the British name: 

Then here's to Stewart, in Court or Camp, 
Or whereso'er he roam, 

For those who fight for us abroad 
Should be rever'd at home. 


The Anchor's weigh'd, &c. 


From Holland, ‘tis remember'd yet, 
Our Great Kino WittiaM came: 
To Holland now, to pay the debt, 
We go with Cone’rinc Grane. 
Barrosa’s field his deeds reports, 
Sebastian owns his fame, 
And Frenchmen, buried in Belgian forts, 
Shall find him still the same. 


The Anchor's weigh'd, &c. 


Then fear not Peggy—from the mast 
The signals wave in air, 

The Boatswain pipes all hands on deck 
And Colin is not there. 

My bonny lass, I love thee well, 
Bat Jove my bonour more ; 

In haste he kissed her blushing cheek, 
The boat forsook the shore. 


The Anchor's weigh'd, &e. 


And Peggy wiped the pearly drops 
From eyes as black as sloes, 
May Heav'n protect my Colin's life, 
She cried, where'er he goes ; 
For Heaven can turn the balls aside 
When danger hovers near, 
And, trusting in its guardian care, 
I'll banish ev'ry fear. 
Yet gladly shall I see again 
Our conq'ring flag uofurl'd 
And hail our glorious fleet return'd, 
The wonder of the world, 


g altered with an addition of two Original Verses 
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Literary Intelligence. 


ORANJE BOOVEN. 


(PUBLISHED IN EDINBURGH, AND SENT TO IRELAND BY SIR JOHN 
SINCLAIR, BART.) 


Tune—“ Green grow the rushes O!" 


What glorious news we have to state, 
How Holland, once more free and great, 
Laments no more its dismal fate, 

But cries out—Oranje Booven, Sir. 


Behold our ancient flag unfarl'd, 
Whilst the dire Tyrant of the world, 
From his high pinnacle is burled, 

’ And we cry—Oranje Booven, Sir. 


Triumphan' shouts shall rend the skies, : 

Bebold the fierce Oppressor flies, 

Let every patriot Ditchman rise 7 
And cry out Oranje Booven, Sir. 


The sea is free, the land we tread 
No more shall Gallic power dread, : 
The gallant Nassau’s at our head, 

And we cry —Oranje Booven, Sir, 


Behold our British friends arrive, 

Our ruin'd commerce will revive, 

Loug may the Nations jointly thrive 
And porn cry—Oranje Booven, Sir. 


May wars and all their horrors cease, ! 
And, in the bonds of gen'ral peace, | | 
May ev'ry Country share the bliss, | 

And cry out—Oranje Booven, Sir. : 


soma sasineneinsetiniateesainemiansiasaaiemeenseneninanemimemmtanemanaeneeta addemeesial 
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The Rev. James Gilchrist has a work in the Press, entitled ‘The 
Labyrinth demolished, or the Pioneer of Rational Philosopby.” 


In the Press, Dr. Jeremy Taylor's * Contemplations of the State 
of Man in this Life, and that which is to come,” 


Mr. Gompertz’s new Poem, ‘* Time, or hight and Shade, " in one 
vol, 4to, will appear in a few days. 


It affords us pleasure to find that our opinion of Dr. Robinsons 
Theological Dictionary has been confirmed by ‘several Bishops and 
dignified Clergymen ; and that, particularly in the Northern Dioceses, 
it has been recommended by the examining mrpaione to all Candi 
dates for Holy Orders. 














